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Cco-4 2. PERHAPS THIs Is the time to reintroduce a 


question which can always be relied upon 
to provoke disagreement. Is not social work 
secure enough now as a profession to find 
a place for the “technician”? A technician 
is defined as one conversant with the tech- 
nique of a particular subject, as opposed to 
a professional person who has knowledge 
not only of many processes but of the prin- 
ciples and basic methods within which 
specific skills or techniques are used. 

First, what we do not mean: a technician 


markedly unlike types of functions. 

In social assistance let us propose as a 
function for the skilled technician the de. 
termination of eligibility for various types 
of money allowances. Case responsibility 
remains with the social worker. At present) 
many of us would contend that 80 or 90 
percent of eligibility determination could 





be carried out by properly trained tech-| 
nicians under professional direction. Should) 
professional social workers know how to) 
determine eligibility? Of course. Should) 
complicated questions of eligibility be} 


taken up with the professionals? Of course.| 

is not an untrained or partially trained Perhaps there are some groups for whom 

worker who assumes the ordinary responsi- determination of eligibility, including cer. 
bilities of a professional person because of tification of disability, might better be re. F 
shortages, a chore boy, a subprofessional. served for the professional practitioner, but} ™ 
He is a person with a trained skill or cluster jf the general assumption is sound, these} P 
of skills designed for a specific purpose. A exceptions would be studied from a diff | 
technician is obviously not a consultant erent point of view than obtains at present} ™ 
from another discipline, nor are all the Taking a broad swing, let us consider the} ® 
operations within a welfare agency— homemakers, visiting housekeepers, sub - 
cashier, accountant, secretarial staff, and so sidized foster parents and cottage parents d 
on—within our discussion. It is an over- employed by child welfare agencies. Social} ‘I 
riding assumption that the position of work is one of the few, perhaps the only} “ 
technician should command status, clarity profession that employs large numbers off © 
in role, good pay, and good personnel persons to carry on family relationship} ° 

practices. operations. The special aptitude here is 
Optimum use of technicians depends on capacity for the function of substitute 7 
analyzing specific functions within the parenthood. Why should not these home. d 
normal operations of social work to de- makers be trained as technicians? ™ 
termine which of these functions may be As for qualifications, the potentially com- a 
carried out by ancillary personnel under petent candidate should be able to relate} * 
the direction of the professional. It is comfortably to people and demonstrate} ™ 
essential, too, that welfare be designated as_ ability to deal with reality. As for training, u 
the dominant area; that the place of the it could be given on an inservice basis for} $ 
social worker as professional leader is both functions. Either type of technician} ‘\ 
accepted; that there are no major competi- would need orientation to the agency, its} ‘ 
tive social work claims or rivalries within functions and procedures, teaching as to n 

the major field. Perhaps some fields or personality attitudes and behavior. Beyond 
settings do offer less opportunities for tech- this, determination of eligibility would call , 
nicians than others, yet there is probably for a different type of training from that} & 
no field which, properly analyzed, would involved in child rearing. . 
not yield some such functional specificity. If these suggestions have merit, controlled 
Let us arbitrarily select two of the oldest experiments might be carried out in ‘ 
and largest fields—public assistance and agencies of good standards to clarify issues ; 
child welfare—that traditionally “belong” and cope with variants. G.H. ; 
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BY LESTER GRANGER 


Meeting in M untich 


FouR YEARS AGO, returning from the inter- 
national conference in India in 1952, an ex- 
perienced American social worker reported, 
“In the United States we have moved so far 
in the development of the advanced levels 
of social work practice that many of us 
tend to forget the basic fundamentals. I 
think it has been good for all of us to have 
spent these weeks in a country where our 
colleagues are grappling with the elemen- 
tary problems of relief and health—indeed 
of bare survival.” 

Similarly at Munich, in August 1956. 
This international conference also brought 
the attention of workers in the highly de- 
veloped countries sharply back to the cen- 
tral and enduring needs of the family and 
its members—in the simplest as well as the 
most complex community. To this end 
the conference theme was admirably de- 
signed — “Industrialization and _ Social 
Work: Industrialization and Its Effect on 
Social Work for the Family and Com- 
munity.” 





LESTER GRANGER, LL.D., L.H.D., executive director 
of the National Urban League and chairman of 
the United States Committee of the International 
Conference of Social Work, led the U. S. delegation 
to Munich last summer. He is also a member of 
the Committee on International Social Welfare of 
the National Association of Social Workers. 
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The principal papers? dealt partly with 
the economic but far more deeply with the 
social processes of progressive industrializa- 
tion. They reviewed the findings of social 
scientists regarding industrialization’s im- 
pact upon community and family structures 
in the recently as well as the highly indus- 
trialized communities. They laid great 
stress on the mental attitudes and emo- 
tional reactions of individuals and groups, 
stemming from social changes. They 
stressed prevalent insecurity and recurrent 
disorganization in social relationships as 
marked characteristics of the mid-twentieth 
century. There was emphasis upon, if not 
exact definition of, social work’s task in 
an industrialized society, with special ref- 
erence to community patterns and family 
structures. 





1“Industrialization and the Family” by Richard 
M. Titmuss. “The Impact of Industrialization on 
Mental Attitudes, on Ways of Life, and on the 
Life of the Family in Recently Industrialized 
Countries” by Julia Henderson. “Social Work 
and Industrialization—New Tasks in Relation to 
Industrial and Family Life” by Reverend G. H. 
Levesque. “Social Work and _ Industrialization— 
New Tasks in the Developing Structures of Com- 
munity Life” by Mrs. Hansa Mehta. “The Dis- 
tribution of Social Responsibility: How To Pre- 
serve the Right Balance Between the Responsibili- 
ties of Industry, State and Voluntary Agencies” by 
Hans Muthesius. “The Distribution of Social Re- 
sponsibility: The Role of Social Work in Industrial 
Development” by Charles I. Schottland. 
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Repeated reference was made to the need 
for a balanced distribution of social re- 
sponsibility in the process of industrializa- 
tion, between governments, industry, and 
voluntary leadership, with social work (as 
a special field of professional and volunteer 
interest) playing a leading role in such a 
distribution. 


MEANING FOR AMERICA 


American social work cannot help but be 
influenced by this conference; first through 
the personal participation of the more than 
seven hundred delegates, mingling and 
working with 2,300 others from 52 coun- 
tries; and second, as they share their ex- 
periences with agency boards and profes- 
sional groups, through the effect they will 
have upon social work goals, methods, and 
standards in this country in the years ahead. 

Few of us are thoroughly acquainted with 
the historical development of our currently 
highly industrialized society. We are the 
products of a push-button, plastic-blessed 
(or cursed), neon-lit mode of living. We 
can travel thousands of miles in a matter 
of hours, communicate with individuals 
across the distances that span the country. 
Radio and television have made all Amer- 
icans next-door neighbors, yet have en- 
couraged a conformity in living habits, 
personal mannerisms, and thinking that 
has obscured the fact that every American 
is still an individual, with his real world 
and his special dream world. He still re- 
sponds to different impulses, punishments, 
and rewards and still needs his own eco- 
nomic and emotional niche so he can retain 
his own importance in a _ world-in-con- 
formity. 

American social work, in many ways, has 
followed the outer manifestations of this 
individual’s inner motivations to such an 
extent that practitioner and agency are 
often prone to forget that these motivations 
are still embedded in the solid foundation 
of basic human need—and that these basic 
needs are the same today as they were one 
hundred and fifty years ago when the 
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American people were just beginning to 
form a national group. 


WE USED TO BE SELF-RELIANT 


The American society at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century was still rural. Less 
than a quarter of a million people lived in 
cities; the rest were farmers, woodsmen, 
hunters, and the like. They were a self- 
reliant people, necessarily; they were ad- 
venturous, naturally; they were successful 
or unsuccessful, each on the basis of his 
personal qualities and good fortune—or 
lack of it. Even in cities there was still 
room for a high degree of self-reliance and 
venturesomeness. Such industry as existed 
was hand operated. Sales transactions 
were on person-to-person basis, with the 
middleman a new and faintly suspicious 
figure on the social scene. There were em- 
ployer-employee relationships but these, 
too, were on a man-to-man basis. The 
skilled craftsman was proud of his skills 
and confident that they could be employed 
wherever he moved, for the demand was 
greater than the supply. Beyond the city 
there was always the beckoning farmland; 
and beyond the farms there was virgin 
woodland or prairie to be conquered by 
the individual's courage and assiduity, by 
his willingness to invest these in return for 
rich dividends. 

Thus, one hundred and fifty years ago 
there was a self-reliant confidence so char- 
acteristic of the American people as to be 
widely accepted as an integral part of the 
“American character.” It has not yet been 
fully recognized, even by the ordinarily per- 
ceptive, that this group trait has seriously 
diminished during the last century and a 
half. Such self-reliance as does exist is 
certainly not in economic affairs. With 64 
percent (96 million) of our people gathered 
closely together in cities, a whole new 
structure of personal and economic rela- 
tionships has come into being. Emotionally 
and physically, individuals and _ social 
groups can no longer survive without con- 
tact with the rest of society. The changes 
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Meeting in Munich 


that have occurred have been occasioned, 
most of all, by the process of industrializa- 
tion and the concurrent urbanization of 
the American people. 


THE BASIC LESSON 


Unless those who plan for and serve the 
welfare of the American people keep these 
changes and their causes constantly in 
mind, welfare programs can be mere pallia- 
tives offered to ease society's difficulties 
rather than strong medicine to cure them. 

This was the basic lesson brought back 
from Munich by our American delegates. 
As agency boards and professional groups 
deliberate on the significance of these re- 
ports, there should be—there must be—a 
new appreciation by social work of the rela- 
tionship between its practice and the still- 
developing effects of the industrialization 
of the United States. 

Our professional leadership will appre- 
ciate afresh the importance of the com- 
munity organization approach to the prob- 
lems of individuals and families. There 
will be no lessening of concentration on 
the personal needs of individuals and serv- 
ices to family groups, but there will be a 
deeper understanding of the essential truth 
that these needs cannot be efficiently pro- 
vided for in a disorganized community sit- 
uation. Community situations can be 
strengthened and stabilized only if there is 
continuing, intelligent co-operation _ be- 
tween the three principal partners in indus- 
trialization — government, industry, and 
social work. 

At this point, it may be that the federal 
and certain state governments in the 
United States have moved farther than the 
field of professional social work toward full 
appreciation of the effects of industrializa- 
tion upon the family and the community. 
Every American delegate at Munich 
listened with a thrill of pride to Commis- 
sioner Schottland as he described the gains 
in the administration of social security 
during recent years—pride, because it 
marked new levels of responsibility assumed 
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by our federal government in this field, and 
because this was the first revelation to many 
delegates from other countries that the gov- 
ernment of the United States accepts any 
responsibility for the social security of its 
people. Many of us were shocked to dis- 
cover in casual conversation with Germans, 
French, Italians, or Asians how widely-held 
is the idea—vigorously promulgated by 
overseas Communists—that in “capitalist 
America” there is no provision for old-age 
retirement, unemployment insurance, assist- 
ance to the physically handicapped, or 
workmen's compensation. 

However, there was a sobering thought 
for American delegates, namely, that for 
the most part these progressive steps taken 
by our government were taken without any 
considerable influence exerted from the 
field of social service. Why was the Schott- 
land address news to many of the American 
delegates? It would not have been news 
if our professional and volunteer leaders 
in social welfare had been as effective as 
they should have been in proposing im- 
provements of the social security pattern, 
as well as in legislative plans for carrying 
them out. Admittedly, it is not a simple 
matter for social work to influence the 
passage of legislation. The strictures im- 
posed by the Internal Revenue Service have 
become increasingly severe in recent years, 
particularly as they apply to legislative 
activity by tax-exempt organizations. Thus, 
social agencies are more cautious about 
engaging in legislative activities that might 
have been taken for granted in a more re- 
laxed era. Again, in the past, social workers 
seldom attained the prominent public 
stature that would have enabled them to 
be effective as individuals in influencing 
legislative action, nor have they kept sufh- 
ciently in touch with legislative develop- 
ments to keep their board leaders (who can 
lay claim to such prominence) sufficiently 
informed for them to be effective. 

This is where the National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly has begun to fill a great 
need. It has established a committee on 








social issues and policies which reports reg- 
ularly to our national agencies on the var- 
ious issues that are being or should be 
translated in terms of legislative proposals. 
There is still a question, however, as to how 
widely the reports of this committee are be- 
ing promulgated by the national agencies 
among their local affiliates—and indeed 
how many of the national agencies them- 
selves are consistently following through on 
the committee’s reports by sharing these 
with their own volunteer groups. 

The hope is—it should be a certainty— 
that the recent international exposure at 
Munich of well over seven hundred Ameri- 
can social work leaders will mark the be- 
ginning of a new and vigorously imple- 
mented effort along this line. But to be 
most effective, that effort should include a 
work-partnership between social welfare, 
government, and industry; and industry's 
participation should include not only rep- 
resentatives of management, but also of 
organized labor—a partnership ingredient 
that is still often overlooked by even the 
most conscientious of our social work 
leaders. 


OUR LINK TO THE UNDER- 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


The American people have entered upon 
an era of intense interest in community re- 
development. Community redevelopment 
in the United States at first view seems to 
have very little connection with redevelop- 
ment programs in other parts of the world, 
such as the village redevelopment program 
of India that is now in its second five-year 
planning state. Yet, there is a greater simi- 
larity than appears at first. The people of 
the underdeveloped countries are preoccu- 
pied with making the great step from an 
agricultural to an industrial society. The 
people of the western world should be no 
less preoccupied with making the shorter 
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but infinitely more difficult step from a rug- 


operative one. 

In taking such a step, there are all kinds 
of latent superstitions and prejudices to 
be eradicated. A possible majority of the 
American people, for instance, are still in- 
clined to think of the “typical’”” American 
as a pioneer—as the self-sufficient individ- 
ual who can adapt himself to today’s social 
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gedly individualistic society to a closely co- | 


change with the same facility as was shown | 


by his ancestor in a covered wagon. Social 
workers know that this is not the case any 
longer—that economic insecurity, concern 
over social status, suspicions of “different” 


neighbors, intractability in the face of new | 


social circumstances—all these harass the 
American-people-in-migration as severely to- 
day as marauding Indian bands harassed 
the westward-moving pioneers of one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. 

City planners tend to limit their concern 
to the physical arrangements of urban 
communities. Government officials tend to 
be preoccupied with legislative and admin- 
istrative provisions for welfare. Social 
work, therefore, is called upon to deal with 
attitudes of people toward social change— 
not merely on the person-by-person basis, 
but increasingly on the basis of community- 
wide approach. It is an unserved area of 
need. 

When this three-way spread of responsi- 
bility is effective and the three partners 
(government, industry, and social work) 
develop close communication in carrying 
out their separate responsibilities, we shall 
have an American community redevelop- 
ment program in process that can lead the 
world toward assurances of “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness” wherever 
people live, work, and depend upon each 
other. This is the deepest significance for 
American social work of the International 
Conference of Social Work at Munich. 
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BY ERNEST F. WITTE 


Community Development in Selected Countries 


IN THE SUMMER of 1955 the International 
Co-operation Administration organized 
three study teams with three members 
each, to analyze and evaluate the current 
training programs for community develop- 
ment staff at national, provincial, and local 
levels being conducted or sponsored by the 
International Co-operation Administra- 
tion? and voluntary American agencies; 
to attempt to define the manner in which 
these programs might be extended or 
altered for the greatest usefulness in other 
countries; and to ascertain how United 
States help might be made more effective. 

The team members came from the fields 
of adult education, sanitary engineering, 
health education, cultural anthropology, 
economics, agriculture, and social work. 
Each team visited different countries. The 
other members of Team II, besides the 
author, were an adult educator and a sani- 
tary engineer, and the team assignment was 
India, Iran, Egypt, and the Gold Coast, in 
this order, for a three-month field study. 
This is a brief summary from the introduc- 
tion to the team’s report: ? 


One of the methods which gives real 
promise of dealing with the fundamental 





ERNEST F. WITTE, Ph.D., is director of the Council 
on Social Work Education. This is a much-con- 
densed summary of a paper delivered at the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work in St. Louis, 
based on his experiences in the summer of 1955 
as member of a study team (Team II) organized 
by the International Co-operation Administration 
of the Department of State. For a detailed develop- 
ment of the subject, see Community Organization 
in Social Work, Its Practice in Old and New Set- 
tings (New York: Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion, 1956). 
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causes of distress [in vast areas of the 
world] is the self-help process called 
“community development.” In general, 
this program “wig for participation 
by people at the grass roots level in the 
solution of their own individual and 
community problems. Community de- 
velopment organization provides the 
framework for extending governmental 
services to the village level, where more 
than three quarters of all the people in 
the countries visited live. . .. Community 
development activities inherently em- 
body the principles of democracy by en- 
abling people and their governments to 
work together to achieve improved stand- 
ards of living, material and social. 
India, Iran, Egypt, and the Gold Coast 
are examples of four different under- 
developed countries, each attempting to 
improve its social and economic con- 
ditions by different community develop- 
ment programs. Although such pro- 
grams have only recently been initiated, 
and vary in emphasis from country to 
country, the resulting enthusiasm and 
hope of the village people and the nature 
of the results being achieved, point to 
the potential effectiveness of community 
development as a key method for achiev- 





1 The International Co-operation Administration, 
a semiautonomous unit in the Department of 
State, has among other functions, the responsibility 
to co-ordinate the development and administration 
of all mutual security programs and to assure that 
the over-all program represents a proper balancing 
of economic, political, and military considerations 
essential to the security of the United States. It 
administers all programs of economic assistance to 
other nations as well as programs of technical co- 
operation. 

2Community Development Programs in India, 
Iran, Egypt and Gold Coast, report of Team II, 
International Co-operation Administration (Wash- 
ington: 1955). 
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ing social, and economic 


progress. 


political, 


NATURE OF COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


In attempting to clarify for itself the term 
“community development,” the team un- 
dertook an analysis of the concepts or ele- 
ments which could be identified as being 
present in a true community development 
undertaking. 

Community development emerges as 
both a philosophy and a method or process. 
The programs are varied, broadly con- 
ceived, and may be under almost any 
auspices, but the projects must have the 
following two attributes, namely: 

1. A philosophy which embraces the 
rights and responsibilities of people to 
choose their own objectives. This implies 
a level of knowledge or its development so 
that people have an understanding of the 
consequences of their choices. 

2. A process which commits people to 
plan and work together, often with assist- 
ance from outside the group, to improve 
their individual and community, moral, 
economic, social, and political well-being. 
Inherent in this self-help process is a de- 
veloping ability to initiate new methods as 
well as to transmit ideas from one area of 
activity to another, so as to understand and 
effect improvement in the quality of living. 

Community development in its essential 
aspects is not a new idea, but in its appli- 
cation to the problems of underdeveloped 
areas there have been some rather original 
adaptations. The most significant thing is 
that its basic concepts are, for most of the 
areas into which they are now being intro- 
duced, revolutionary in themselves. The 
idea that the people should have a real 
voice in determining their own future is 
frequently not even comprehended by the 
people themselves, let alone by those who 
currently hold power. The head of the 
U. S. Mission of the I. C. A. in one of 
these countries said that the greatest single 
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obstacle in initiating an effective program 
in that country is the suspicion and in- 
difference of the very people the programs 
are designed to help. “They have been ex- 
ploited, lied to, and imposed upon for so 
many centuries that they seem unable to 
grasp the possibility that anyone honestly 
intends that they should participate in 
making any of the real decisions about 
their future. In consequence, it has been 
most difficult to get them involved in any 
fundamental way.” 


OTHER DISCIPLINES 


Great interdisciplinary opportunities exist 
in community development for sharing 
ideas, testing results, enriching knowledge, 
and undertaking joint enterprises. I was 
unprepared for the intense interest in com- 
munity development by other disciplines, 
the common terminology (the meaning 
may not be the same), the use of methods 
which I had always thought were singularly 
social work, and the degree of ignorance 
among the different groups as to the pro- 
gram, philosophy, and methods of the 
others. It seemed that the other groups 
were somewhat more knowledgeable about 
each other than they were about social 
work. A cultural anthropologist explained 
the interest of his discipline in community 
development as “We start working with 
people as we find them and help them 
move forward by utilizing the cultural pat 
terns to which they are accustomed.” 
Equally interesting was the explanation of 
an agricultural extension agent who said, 
“The simplest explanation of what the ex- 
tension service does is ‘to help people to 
help themselves.’”” Two final illustrations 
will serve my present purpose. 

An adult educator remarked during a 
lively discussion of community develop- 
ment methods that it was quite logical to 
turn to the field of adult education for 
leadership since it “had made the only 
serious and comprehensive study of com- 
munity organization in the United States.” 
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Community Development in Selected Countries 


Similarly, the former dean of a teachers’ 
college, who said that the problems of 
community development in underde- 
veloped areas might best be solved “by re- 
cruiting a few good faculty members from 
a teachers’ college and placing them in 
strategic spots.” 

Where did the terminology (that I as- 
sumed had been developed by social work) 
really originate? Does it have the same 
meaning in other fields that it does in ours? 
Even more important is to know whether 
we might not greatly enrich our own 
knowledge, particularly in community or- 
ganization, by sharing more systematically 
with related fields our philosopy, concepts, 
and methods. Why shouldn’t schools of 
social work exploit more fully the rich re- 
sources on their own campuses by getting 
together on a more systematic basis with 
the anthropologists, agricultural extension 
personnel, the educators, and others to 
share knowledge, to test effectiveness, and 
perhaps to clarify relationships and re- 
sponsibilities? In this way, we could learn 
more clearly what is common and what is 
distinctive in our various fields. 

Certainly social work has much to learn 
in public relations from some of these 
other fields, as a visit to our missions 
abroad will demonstrate. It was revealing 
to discover that highly successful com- 
munity development projects were being 
carried on by personnel drawn from a 
variety of fields. Upon examination, the 
key to success always seemed to rest upon 
four factors, listed in the order of im- 
portance: (1) the philosophy on which the 
project was built; (2) the conviction of the 
leaders in what they were doing; (3) the 
methods employed; and (4) the skill of the 
personnel in their use of the methods. 


ORGANIZATION AND STAFFING 


At the present stage of development in the 
areas visited, it appears that an independ- 
ent co-ordinating unit within the govern- 
ment structure offers great promise for the 
effective functioning of community de- 
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velopment. Exceptions are recognized, 
however, which indicate that a balanced 
program is not solely dependent upon the 
department in which community develop- 
ment is placed. Balance occurs when the 
personnel responsible understand com- 
munity development processes and utilize 
properly all the technical services available 
in its support. 

As for staff, the most difficult obstacle 
to community development in underde- 
veloped countries is the recruitment and 
training of the personnel required. Al- 
though the community development pro- 
grams in the countries visited were modest 
in terms of the most obvious needs, the 
number of personnel required was stagger- 
ing, especially when considered in the light 
of the supply, both present and potential, 
of those even partially prepared for such 
work. 

India dramatically illustrates this prob- 
lem. During the first Five-Year Plan 
period, the number of staff required 
totaled approximately 84,000 persons in- 
cluding project executive officers, block de- 
velopment officers, village level workers, 
social education organizers, doctors, nurses, 
veterinary personnel, stockmen, teachers, 
agriculturalists, sanitary inspectors, lady 
health visitors, midwives, arts and crafts 
supervisors, mechanics, engineers, and so 
on. Information on the second Five-Year 
Plan (as of July 1955) indicated a projected 
need for 350,000 such staff members. By 
December 31, 1954, India had specially 
trained some 12,835 persons for employ- 
ment in community development. It 
should be noted that India has one of the 
few comprehensive training programs for 
community development in any country. 

The problem is almost equally acute and 
in some respects more acute when con- 
sidered in relation to existing and potential 
resources in the other countries. For ex- 
ample, community development is not only 
concerned with the effectiveness of the staff 
directly employed, but also must concern 
itself with the technical staff from other 
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government departments such as health, 
agriculture, education, welfare, and many 
others who provide the backstopping serv- 
ices. Unless such personnel understand, 
accept, and effectively support community 
development activities, failure is virtually 
assured. 

Recruitment of staff presents another 
series of difficulties. In countries where 
there is no common minimum educational 
base, what qualifications do you start with 
to provide a common inservice training 
program? In all these countries unemploy- 
ment is acute and, therefore, political pres- 
sures for appointment to community de- 
velopment positions are continuous and 
severe. This problem is enhanced by the 
current prestige in which community de- 
velopment is held and in some instances by 
the slightly higher pay than for other gov- 
ernment services. 

There are other related problems pecul- 
iar to a given country. One of the more in- 
teresting and severely handicapping has to 
do with the life tenure of persons ap- 
pointed to the government service in one 
country. This tenure continues whether 
there is work for the individual or not; 
hence the sole duty of many civil servants 
is to call for their salary checks periodi- 
cally. A mew service such as community 
development must recruit its staff from 
among personnel put forward by other 
government departments and those un- 
assigned civil servants. 


VILLAGE LEVEL WORKERS 


Two specific aspects of staffing for com- 
munity development have special interest 
for social work. The first is the use of 
“village level workers.” There is concern 
about the use of such personnel. Certain 
public health departments, for example, 
have been less than enthusiastic about their 
value in advancing health programs. 
Community development is concerned 
almost exclusively with the rural popula- 
tion living in villages, some 75 to 80 per- 
cent of the total population. There is 
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rural isolation; the economy is primitive; 
education, health, and social conditions are 
at a low level; an adequate supply of qual- 
ified specialized personnel is lacking; local 
institutions of government are absent; and 
there are numerous other related and his- 
torical factors. Under the circumstances, 
the team concluded that the use of a village 
level worker is almost inevitable. The job 
of the village level worker, as we under- 
stand it, is to act as a catalyst and mo- 
tivator, to render many types of first-aid 
assistance, and to serve as the agent be- 
tween the villagers and the backstopping 
technical specialists whose help is required 
for the more difficult problems. 

The question has been raised as to 
whether the village level worker is really 
not a social worker and therefore should 
be so trained. If what is meant is a social 
worker prepared in our traditional cur- 
riculum with the usual background of 
education and experience, the answer 
would have to be “No.” Few educationally 
prepared social workers would accept or 
stay on as village level workers. And at 
the present stage of development, the vil- 
lage level worker must have a good work- 
ing knowledge of agriculture to establish 
his usefulness to and his prestige with the 
villager, for everything else is subsidiary 
in countries where the margin between 
starvation and survival is close. This need 
does not exclude the village teacher (or 
social worker) from serving successfully as 
a village level worker. But the first 
requisite is his knowledge of agriculture 
so he can help with the immediate, daily, 
bothersome, and terribly important prob- 
lems facing people who have no access to 
other sources of information. 

It is true that the village level worker 
needs to know much that social work has 
to offer. The training of village level 
workers is seriously deficient in its lack of 
emphasis on the theory and practice of 
work with individuals and groups. More 
emphasis needs to be placed on a basic 
understanding of people and the skill re- 
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quired to work with them. Closely related 
to this aspect of training is the need to give 
less weight to the “how” of doing things 
and more to the “why.” 


SOCIAL EDUCATION ORGANIZER 


Another position developed in India, 
called “social education organizer,” de- 
serves comment. There is a lack of clarity 
concerning its specific responsibilities and 
place in the organization structure. In 
brief, the social education organizer is ex- 
pected to provide special help and know- 
how to the village level worker in such 
areas as how to organize and work with 
groups, ways to develop village leadership, 
motivation in promoting the desire for self- 
improvement among villagers, helping 
villagers in the establishment of improved 
ways of living, the development of needed 
resources, and related matters. From in- 
formation available, it appeared that this 
category of personnel (the second largest 
in the Indian program) was established to 
meet an important deficiency in the pro- 
gram which was expressed by almost all 
village level workers with whom we talked. 
They felt a great need for help in under- 
standing people, for ways to motivate them 
to want a different way of life, of helping 
them to think and act for themselves, enter 
into decision-making, to work together, of 
overcoming village feuds, and the related 
things required to achieve a basis for real 
self-help. Here was a place where social 
work knowledge and skill were badly 
needed and for which it had the most to 
offer. To a limited extent this has been 
recognized. But there needs to be a forth- 
right acknowledgment of this fact, and 
some rethinking based upon objective test- 
ing as to how such personnel can best be 
prepared for these positions. 

This question of staffing community de- 
velopment includes also the use of volun- 
teers. Team members had not given any 
particular thought to this matter during 
the early part of the assignment even 
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though participation of volunteers had 
been observed in a number of ways. The 
question was sharply presented, however, 
during a visit to a country where United 
States funds were no longer available to 
pay the salaries of village level workers and 
host country funds were not forthcoming. 
The head of the mission inquired whether 
we thought it possible to recruit volunteer 
village level workers to undertake this 
work from among the teachers, elders, and 
natural leaders of the villages. Our re- 
sponse was rather negative as we could 
think of few possibilities for their success- 
ful use. Later, after a visit to the Gold 
Coast, we had to confess that the volunteer 
under the right circumstances can make a 
wonderful contribution to the program. 
The team concluded that countries which 
neglect the effective use of volunteers in 
their community development programs 
delay unnecessarily the spread of the pro- 
gram and increase its cost. 


TRAINING 


The shortage of skilled workers is a serious 
problem in all the countries visited. In 
each country it was necessary to establish 
special training institutions to prepare per- 
sonnel for community development, in- 
cluding many of the technical specialists, 
because the existing educational systems 
provide only a traditional classical educa- 
tion to prepare for the universities. The 
fact that only a very small minority of 
young people actually enter a university 
carried little weight in the development of 
the educational pattern. There are almost 
no vocational courses in the secondary 
schools, where such training begins in the 
United States, and no terminal courses as 
in our high schools and junior colleges. In 
countries where a democratic way of life is 
actually endangered by the lack of well- 
prepared manpower to staff the programs 
designed to improve the standard of living, 
there is such serious unemployment among 
university graduates that special relief pro- 





grams have had to be instituted for them. 
The failure of these educational systems to 
meet these new needs or to modify their 
curricula has had serious consequences. 
Programs have been delayed, and funds 
have had to be invested to provide alter- 
nate educational facilities. 

The team visited a variety of these train- 
ing institutions, some of which have ad- 
vanced so far as to be in process of being 
incorporated into the regular educational 
system of the country, and in other in- 
stances superseding existing institutions. 
Some excellent work is being done in the 
training of badly needed personnel but, un- 
derstandably, there is much improvement 
needed. One of the more striking de- 
ficiencies was the failure of many of the 
training centers to teach by example what 
was being taught by lecture. It seemed 
academic to teach sanitation in a place 
where a pan of much-used cold water was 
used to clean the cups and dishes used by 
large numbers of individuals. It was 
disappointing, too, in classes devoted to a 
discussion of the need to give dignity to 
life and to promote respect for the indi- 
vidual to find the child laborer taken for 
granted. Far too much of the classroom 
work (with many notable exceptions) ap- 
peared highly theoretical without sufficient 
consideration given to its specific applica- 
tion to the immediate problems facing the 
trainees. This was not true of the voca- 
tional subjects for which practice work was 
always a part. 


EVALUATION SERVICE 


An unusual feature of the community de- 
velopment program in India is the Evalua- 
tion Service, established by the Planning 
Commission (the over-all government plan- 
ning body) to evaluate the results obtained 
by the Community Projects Administra- 
tion. The evaluation reports are tre- 
mendously interesting and valuable and 
this seems to be a unique contribution to 
government. No other major ongoing in- 
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dependent governmental agency seems to 
exist which devotes itself to measuring the 
effectiveness of an operating program in 
which it has no authority. Its findings are 
public. Although this evaluation program 
is a positive contribution, it has some po- 
tentially dangerous aspects of concern to 
a program like community development. 
Naturally, it is easier to measure progress 
in things than the progress of people and 
the two do not necessarily go together. 
Thus in the early reports emphasis was 
placed upon such things as the number of 
acres reclaimed, the miles of roads built, 
and so forth. But these are only the by- 
products of real community development. 
Its real objective is to change people so 
that they will think and act for their own 
and their communities’ improvement. For- 
tunately, the evaluation staff is understand- 
ing more of the real objectives and is 
striving for more adequate measurements 
by which to judge results. Nevertheless, 
district or other officials want to make a 
good comparative showing and sometimes 
understand the physical evidences of prog- 
ress better than the more intangible ones. 
Thus in a number of instances (and in the 
other countries as well) there was unmis- 
takable evidence of what might be termed 
“authoritative community development.” 


DIFFERING CONCEPTS OF 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


The team visited hundreds of individual 
community development and other proj- 
ects. A few projects are mentioned here 
to illustrate the nature of the work going 
on and the differing concepts of com- 
munity development. It is sometimes difh- 
cult to distinguish so-called community 
development projects from other projects. 
The label as applied by the country con- 
cerned did not always seem appropriate 
when measured by the standards applied 
by the team. 

A striking project was in the Gold Coast 
where we saw the building of a secondary 
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road to connect a village with a main high- 
way. The terrain was mountainous and 
difficult. The request of this isolated vil- 
lage to have the national government build 
the road as part of its over-all development 
program had been rejected because of the 
high cost involved and the lack of any im- 
portant economic justification. The re- 
quest was referred to Mass Education and 
Community Development. Nothing of this 
magnitude had been attempted before as a 
self-help project nor was the department 
equipped in the usual sense for such an 
undertaking. 

After an agonizing period the national 
staff in community development decided 
to tackle the project, knowing that in a 
sense this was a dangerous and perhaps un- 
fair test. The help of the paramount 
chief and subchiefs was enlisted and the 
villagers were rallied. When we saw the 
road, the most difficult hurdles had been 
mastered. Almost all the work had been 
done by the voluntary labor of the men 
and women of the village. The only equip- 
ment available was a small bulldozer and 
dump truck. The man in charge had had 
no engineering training but had the equiv- 
alent qualifications of a good foreman. He 
had had to lay out the road, the grade, the 
curves, and devise ways of building over 
gullies, all without benefit of engineering. 
He had to utilize the hand labor of men 
and women who had no previous expe- 
rience in such work. 

It is difficult for the outsider to evaluate 
an undertaking of this nature, but this 
project seemed to be a demonstration of 
real community development. This was 
an undertaking the people of the village 
had themselves wanted. They had par- 
ticipated in the decision to undertake it 
themselves. They had effectively organized 
with the help of assigned community de- 
velopment staff to carry it through within 
the very limited resources available. The 
project was undoubtedly contributing new 
elementary skills to the participants, and 
improving the co-operative spirit and 
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morale of the village. The road promised 
to be an asset to the village and was being 
constructed at a fraction of the cost origi- 
nally contemplated. 


LIBERATION PROVINCE 


In Egypt we visited Liberation Province, 
one of the showplaces of the Revolutionary 
Command Council, to which foreign vis- 
itors are taken to demonstrate how the new 
Egypt is being planned. Here a vast new 
province is literally being carved out of 
desert sands. The project was conceived 
and is directed by a close military associate 
of Colonel Nasser. The services of many 
ministries are utilized in the project in- 
cluding education, health, social affairs, 
agriculture, rural affairs, and public works. 
Social workers from the Ministry of Social 
Affairs hold several top positions in the 
program and are otherwise active partici- 
pants. 

The land being reclaimed for cultivation 
is being resettled by carefully selected land- 
less families from surrounding overcrowded 
areas. Here are a few salient points about 
the project: 

1. The project administration is build- 
ing model villages in which the families 
selected will live. The families selected 
must: (a) Have a man and wife in good 
health and in the prime of life; (b) have 
not more than three children (at least one 
old enough to work)—with some indication 
that more than that number will result in 
expulsion; (c) not have a mother-in-law 
living in the household. 

2. The houses in each village are alike, 
in size and color, and are completed before 
the families are selected. Improvements, 
based upon experience, are being built into 
each new village undertaken. 

3. Families selected, together with the 
staff, are moved into a village for a period 
of ninety days for education, indoctrina- 
tion, adjustment, and as a sort of trial 
period. 

4. After the ninety days, the families 
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(except for those eliminated), together 
with the staff, are moved to the village in 
which they will be permanently located 
and each family is assigned rights in five 
acres of reclaimed land for cultivation. 

5. Every village has a multipurpose co- 
operative managed by functionaries repre- 
senting the Central Regional Directorate. 
The individual farmer has little to say 
about his farming or the management of 
what he produces. 

6. Revolutionary innovations have been 
introduced into these model villages. No 
provision has been made for livestock in 
the homes. Instead, a central compound 
has been provided for them. Running 
water and toilets have been placed in each 
house. There is a central co-operative re- 
tail market in each village. Men and 
women wear free uniforms—one color for 
men, another for women. 

Clearly, there are features about this un- 
dertaking that do not meet the concepts of 
community development as we know them. 
There has been no participation by the 
villagers in planning anything and there 
is little indication that there will be such 
participation in the operations of village 
life or of agricultural activities in the early 
future. 

The team held a long and very frank 
discussion of this project with the man 
who is directing it and his staff. They made 
these points: 

1. The term “underdeveloped” is anath- 
ema to Egyptians. When the term is used 
by one nation in speaking about another, 
it implies inferiority. 

2. Liberation Province is completely 
Egyptian. The people of Egypt must be 
taught that Egyptian brains, skill, and 
ability are equal to those in any other 
country if given an Opportunity. For- 
eigners must be taught that Egypt is some- 
thing besides pyramids, tombs, and camels. 

3. Egypt does not need technical aid. It 
has plenty of brain power. What it needs 
from the United States is money and equip- 
ment, given without interference. 
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4. Egypt is a land of tradition whose 
people have been so imposed upon for so 
many generations that they have lost their 
initiative and will to change. Every people 
need not repeat the same steps as others 
in their progress. In Liberation Province 
deliberate cultural shocks were introduced 
which its officials were certain would in the 
end move the villager faster and quicker 
along the road to progress and democracy. 

This is a project about which it appears 
difficult to reserve judgment until the out- 
come is known. 


LAND MANAGEMENT IN IRAN 


The Shah’s land distribution program in 
Iran provides, basically, for the sale of the 
crown lands to the villagers who are living 
on them. There is a general assumption 
that once the problem of land ownership 
is resolved in underdeveloped countries, 
progress will be automatic. In countries in 
which land holdings are concentrated, the 
owner assumes the full direction of the 
farm operation. This means that the man- 
ager arranges for credit for his tenants so 
they can secure food until the next harvest 
if this is necessary. He arranges for the 
purchase of the seed. He decides what, 
when, and how much to plant. He 
arranges for fertilizer both as to amount 
and kind. He determines when to irrigate 
and bargains for the water. He decides 
when to harvest and sell. He provides a 
house for the family to live in and deter- 
mines whether they can have a garden plot. 
He even decides whether the village can 
have the land on which to build a school. 
It is obvious how difficult the problem is 
for the tenant who suddenly becomes 
owner and is faced with all these problems 
and decisions for the first time. Because 





8“Egypt: Potemkin Village on the Nile” by Hal 
Lehrman, The Reporter (May 3, 1956) p. 30, is an 
appraisal of the project. Although Mr. Lehrman’s 
opinion is doubtless widely shared, the author feels 
it mecessary to reserve judgment about what is an 
experimental program, even though many things 
might have been done differently. 
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the whole scheme was threatened with 
failure, the Shah through the Minister of 
Court asked help from the I. C. A. mission 
in Iran and the Near East Foundation 
which had had a program in the country 
for many years. 

The Near East Foundation, supported 
largely by funds from the International Co- 
operation Administration, organized a 
community development program for the 
villages in the crown lands areas where dis- 
tribution was taking place. The founda- 
tion established a school and experimental 
station and is training village level workers 
for these villages and teachers for their 
schools. It is a large program with many 
ramifications (space does not permit fur- 
ther discussion). But these new, small 
landowners are slowly and painfully learn- 
ing about co-operatives, about manage- 
ment, and the hazards of credit and mar- 
keting. They accept new methods on a 
“show-me-on-my-land” basis. They are 
learning that ownership is not all pleasure 
and that political factors may be too im- 
portant to leave to others. 

During several meetings with these new 
owners, it was obvious that they were find- 
ing the problems of co-operative manage- 
ment difficult, time consuming, and worri- 
some. I asked the board members of one 
co-operative if they would like to go back 
to the old system of tenant farming. Their 
jaws dropped in unison and finally one 
found his voice and said I must be joking. 
When I insisted on an answer, he said not 
one of them would choose to go back to 
tenant farming. He went on to say that 
they were men now and could no longer 
be pushed around. “We may fail in what 
we are trying to do,” he continued, “but 
we will not complain because we have had 
something to say about what we have done 
and are trying to do.” 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND 
OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


The help which the United States is giving 
to many countries to strengthen their 
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efforts to improve living conditions 
through the processes of community de- 
velopment is helping these countries bridge 
the gap that often exists between villagers 
and their governments. For the first time 
in many areas, community development is 
providing the method whereby villagers 
can participate in determining how and 
by what means they can improve them- 
selves and their communities. The villager 
also shares responsibility for making im- 
provements and gains experience making 
further progress likely. This process pro- 
vides the framework for the development 
of democracy. This positive United States 
role of promoting self-help reaching down 
to the “little people” is effective. It is 
much more effective as a way of bettering 
the villagers’ life than the more negative 
position sometimes taken by the United 
States which involves only opposition to 
the dictatorial methods offered by others. 


SOME PUZZLING QUESTIONS 


These observations raise some puzzling 
questions: 

Why have countries which in the past 
have had a high level of development been 
unable to move forward in adapting them- 
selves to the needs of the present? 

Why is it so difficult to achieve spread 
in the community development program? 
Can better methods be devised for helping 
people transfer knowledge from one area 
of activity for application in other areas of 
their lives? 

How can people in_ underdeveloped 
areas be helped to identify their needs or 
encouraged to have needs without: (1) im- 
posing one’s own choices, or (2) causing ex- 
cessive frustration and unrest by reason of 
the danger that wants will greatly exceed 
the possibilities of their satisfaction? 

By what measures does one assess the 
needs, objectives, and standards of the 
nation to which technical help is offered? 
How does the technician who, like every- 
one, is the creature of his education and 
experience, determine how far he will go 





in encouraging the best standards or at 
what point he will stop short and decide 
that “this is good enough for now.” Mis- 
sion personnel are struggling with these 
questions daily, all too often on an indi- 
vidual basis, and not always too success- 
fully. 

Another question for social workers in 
the United States relates to the Egyptian 
project. Given our deepest commitment 
to nonmanipulative methods of working 
with people, can we function effectively in 
situations where manipulation is a cul- 
turally determined and universally accepted 
mode of operation? Even further, does the 
social work we know and the social work 
that may be found in countries not com- 
mitted to democracy belong to the same 
professional species? 

There are also other matters relating to 
social work that are implicit in certain of 
these observations on the nature, philos- 
ophy, and process of community develop- 
ment. At this stage of development in the 
areas visited, social work in the United 
States has without doubt particular contri- 
butions to make from group work and com- 
munity organization. Yet these are the 
areas of practice that have been called on 
least to contribute their know-how in the 
technical aid program and have shown 
little initiative in this direction. Both the 
United States and host country personnel 
everywhere were eager for knowledge of 
successful methods of group organization, 
motivation, and methods to develop leader- 
ship. Likewise in areas where the people 
have had almost no experience in organ- 
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izing to promote their own well-being in 
any sphere of their lives, or to develop even 
the most elementary resources, community 
organization and group work skills and 
knowledge are urgently required. It was 
pointed out above that the basic concepts 
in community development in many of the 
underdeveloped countries embrace revolu- 
tionary ideas in thinking about and work- 
ing with people; also, that the success of a 
community development project appears to 
rest on factors which embody a philosophy, 
methods of work, and skill which seem to 
be solidly based in social work. 

Why is it, then, that personnel from a 
wide range of occupational fields were 
working so successfully in what might be 
considered a distinctively social work baili- 
wick? Perhaps American social workers 
tend to regard as exclusive the basic tenets 
of the democracy in which social work 
practice is rooted. We sometimes forget 
that the practice of other professions in the 
United States is equally permeated by the 
democratic ideal as to the worth and dig- 
nity of the human being, his right to self- 
improvement and fulfillment, and his re- 
sponsibility to participate in forging his 
own destiny. Surely it can be assumed that 
all well-qualified American technicians 
carry to these community development 
activities certain basic beliefs about people. 

What, then, should American social 
workers identify as the particular and dis- 
tinctive contribution of their professional 
activity? This question has yet to be 
answered satisfactorily although a begin- 
ning has been made. 
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BY MARY W. WRIGHT 


A Welsh Example 


Ir was IN Tonypandy in the Rhondda Val- 
ley on a Wednesday afternoon. The streets 
were quiet; sheep were standing on the 
sidewalks between the long gray rows of 
houses. The colliery wheels were turning, 
and black smoke rose from the chimneys, 
spreading its cloud over the new spring 
greenness on the hills above the valley. 
It was a Wednesday afternoon and the 
stores were closed; the women were at 
work behind the doors of their houses; 
and the men were all deep beneath the 
ground. There was a quietness in the 
valley. 

But in the Methodist Central Hall some- 
thing else was going on. A group of people 
were gathered there—some of them playing 
checkers, some sawing wood; a circle of 
ladies sewing, and a boy pounding on the 
piano. It was not an ordinary group of 
people. There were crutches leaning against 
the wall; there were wheelchairs and canes. 
These people were hunchbacks and spas- 
tics and boys with no legs. Gaunt-faced 
girls, and a little group of serious, blue- 
scarred men, flushed from the effort of their 
breathing. There were about fifty of them, 
all sizes, shapes, ages, and conditions, and 
they were holding their weekly meeting of 
the Rhondda Valley Social Club for the 
Handicapped. 


THE SEVERELY HANDICAPPED 


For many years South Wales has been much 
concerned by the calamity of its men and 
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Hampshire Department of Public Welfare, obtained 
the material for this article during study under a 
Fulbright Fellowship in the United Kingdom in 
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boys, the coal miners. Since the first pits 
were dug, with the consequent course of 
rock falls, explosions, mechanical accidents, 
and always the insidious dust, there has 
been a growing congregation of crippled, 
disabled, cast-off people, snatched from the 
peak of their strength into sudden idleness, 
helplessness, and hopeless frustration. It 
was no doubt the alarming concentration 
of these unhappy people in the crowded, 
soot-stained valleys of the Rhondda that 
prompted Glamorgan County to be the first 
county in the country to take advantage 
of a provision in the National Assistance 
Act of 1948, encouraging local authorities 
to assume responsibility for the promotion 
of the welfare of the nation’s severely handi- 
capped citizens. 

The less severely handicapped were al- 
ready provided for: through the National 
Health Service, their medical restoration 
was undertaken; through the Department 
of Labor, training and selective placement 
in jobs according to individual capabilities 
were made available; and the National 
Social Insurance Scheme saw to it that they 
and their families were fed and clothed 
while they were being restored to a produc- 
tive place in society. 

But falling outside this comprehensive 
program—just as with us and our voca- 
tional rehabilitation programs—were the 
great number of “severely handicapped,” 
those people for whom there was no 
promise of an eventual return to work, 
who through serious disablement or disease 
were condemned to a permanent and per- 
sonally disastrous withdrawal from almost 
all of life’s satisfactions. With an argument 
in moral and human terms rather than 
an attempt at economic justification, the 
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national government placed the responsi- 
bility of providing for the social well-being 
of these people upon the local county or 
city authorities, according to standards 
established by the Assistance Act. 


A LOCAL PROGRAM 


In 1952, the Glamorgan County Council 
devised a program along the lines suggested 
by the government, and placed their pro- 
gram in the hands of their “Welfare Serv- 
ices Department”—a department already 
bearing responsibility for the accommoda- 
tion of the aged and the homeless and for 
services to the blind—and the Wednesday 
Club in Tonypandy was one of its fruits. 

The first step was a survey. Posters were 
placed all over the county, in post offices, 
assistance board offices, doctors’ offices, ask- 
ing all handicapped persons to contact the 
director of welfare services. The results of 
course did not give a complete picture of 
the problem, but over 3,000 people replied, 
and the county felt justified in setting its 
program in operation. 

Under this program, the County Council 
is required to make provisions to: 


(1) assist handicapped persons to over- 
come the effects of their disabilities, and 
to obtain any available general, preven- 
tive or remedial medical treatment which 
they appear to require; 

(2) give advice and guidance to handi- 
capped persons on personal problems and 
in connexion with any services whether 
provided under any enactment or ren- 
dered by any voluntary organisation, 
which appear to be available to them 
and of which they wish to take advantage; 

(3) encourage handicapped persons to 
take part in the activities of social centres, 
clubs or institutions, whether provided 
by the Council under this scheme or 
otherwise or provided or established by 
any other person under any enactment 
or otherwise; 

(4) use their best endeavours to ar- 
range for voluntary workers to visit 
handicapped persons with a view to af- 
fording them comfort and encouragement 
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and assistance in the solution of domestic 
and other problems confronting them, to 
accompany them to places of worship, 
social centres, clubs and similar places 
of recreation and otherwise to assist in 
the carrying out of the purposes of this 
scheme; and 

(5) use their best endeavours to secure 
the co-operation of the responsible bodies 
in facilitating the admittance of handi- 
capped persons carried in wheel-chairs or 
spinal-chairs to places of worship, enter- 
tainment or recreation and in making 
suitable provision for them while there. 


In addition, the Council is permitted to: 


(1) provide practical assistance for 
handicapped persons in their homes; 

(2) provide, or assist in obtaining, 
wireless, library and similar recreational 
facilities for handicapped persons; 

(3) provide for handicapped persons 
lectures, games and other recreational 
facilities in such social centres as afore- 
said and elsewhere, and also outings; 

(4) provide facilities for, and assistance 
to, handicapped persons in travelling to 
and from their homes to participate in 
any of the services provided under this 
scheme; 

(5) assist handicapped persons in ar- 
ranging for the carrying out of any works 
of adaptation in their homes or the pro- 
vision of any additional facilities, de- 
signed to secure the greater comfort or 
convenience of such persons, and if the 
Council so determine defray any expenses 
incurred in the carrying out of any such 
works or in the provision of any such 
facilities; and 

(6) facilitate the taking of holidays by 
handicapped persons, in particular at 
holiday homes, whether provided by the 
Counci! under this scheme or otherwise, 
or provided or established by any other 
body under any enactment or otherwise, 
and if the Council so determine defray 
any expenses incurred in or in connexion 
with the taking of such holidays. 


Also, the Council may 


. . » provide such sheltered workshops 
as the Minister may approve in which 
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A Welsh Example 


handicapped persons may be employed 
in suitable work, or may be trained in 
pursuance of the Disabled Persons (Em- 
ployment) Act, 1944 . 

assist under supervision handi- 
capped persons who are capable of earn- 
ing at least such reasonable weekly sum 
as the Council may determine, by the 
production of saleable goods or the ren- 
dering of useful services, to engage in 
activities to that end in their own homes, 
or elsewhere other than in sheltered 
workshops. 

. assist agen gs 187 persons . 
who are capable and desirous of engag- 
ing in any handicraft, craft or other 
skilled activity, to engage in that activity 
in their own homes, social centres or in 
any other place, not being a sheltered 
workshop.! 


To carry out these instructions the coun- 
cil has established a home visiting service 
and a network of social handicraft cen- 
ters, with a co-ordinating headquarters in 
Cardiff. 

Naturally, all of these services have not 
yet been put into effect. Even the manda- 
tory ones are still in a stage of early, ex- 
perimental development; the others are, 
for the most part, waiting to be built upon 
the success of these. But already it is well 
beyond the dreaming stage, beyond even 
the paper stage, and people who have 
known nothing but loneliness for many 
years are hearing a knock on their door. 


SERVICES 


Thus it was that Miss Newman, a former 
school secretary, came to be appointed as 
“home visitor” for the Rhondda Valley, one 
of the eight “guardian areas” of the county. 
(Of the 3,303 handicapped persons regis- 
tered in the eight areas in March 1954, 
972 of them were in this one coal mining 
valley.) Miss Newman is a tall woman, 
slightly gray though still young, with a 





1 National Assistance Act, 1948, Circular 32/51 of 
the British Ministry of Health (London: 1951), pp. 
12-13. 
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great friendliness and the soft lilt of the 
Welsh tongue. 

I went with Miss Newman one day on 
her home visiting. We climbed to the top 
of Clydach Vale, where the pit has built 
a new black mountain on the side of na- 
ture’s own. There we visited a young 
woman, who was deaf and dumb, and her 
deaf husband and their bright-eyed, chat- 
tering child. Coming down we stopped to 
see a girl with a withered arm, a man 
badly deformed by polio, a young para- 
plegic woman. Miss Newman talked with 
each one—about their living arrangements, 
the prospect of work, the sale of a rug, their 
attendance at the club. With the paralyzed 
woman she discussed the dimensions of the 
front yard, because the Council had ap- 
proved the building of a ramp, so that she 
might get out of the house in her wheel- 
chair, to do her own shopping and to visit 
her friends. Most of the talk was about the 
home crafts that each of them was doing, 
and about the center which those that were 
able to attended. 

It became evident that the foundation 
of this program was to provide some inter- 
esting activity to these people—whether 
creative and productive or purely social— 
to combat the decay and depression of utter 
idleness. Miss Newman explained to me 
that everyone who expressed an interest 
was granted £3 (equivalent to about $12) 
worth of handicraft materials: for making 
rugs, leather work, toy animals, doll house 
furniture, knitted and crocheted goods, 
rafia chairs, fancy lamps, or any of several 
other possibilities. They were assisted in 
the sale of their first product and thereafter 
they were expected to purchase their own 
materials, secured through the Department 
at wholesale prices. Although, for some, 
it was little else but a kind of busywork 
and sales were to charitable friends and 
neighbors, others had succeeded in estab- 
lishing little businesses with a growing 
reputation and growing demand. 

At the Wednesday meeting I saw that 
many of them had brought their projects 
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with them to the club, where skilled 
workers, volunteering their time, could in- 
struct and help them, but more than that, 
where there was an atmosphere of “working 
together,” of being once again a part of a 
productive and creative society. And it 
was noteworthy how they helped each 
other: the pneumoconiotic miner, assisting 
two youngsters in setting up their rug for 
hooking; an old man with one leg, teach- 
ing a spastic boy to play the zither. And 
when they stopped to have the refreshments 
that each of them had contributed to, there 
was laughing and joking and serious talk- 
ing. There was discussion of plans for a 
summer outing together, for a party in 
honor of their neighboring club at Ponty- 
pridd, for a song festival. And when it 
was rumored that the club might be split 
into the Upper and Lower Rhondda be- 
cause it was growing so large, there was an 
outburst of objection, because those who 
came from Treherbert, at the top of the 
valley, did not want to be split off from 
their new-found friends in Porth and 
Tonypandy. 


PERSONNEL FOR THE PROGRAM 


True, the Glamorgan program is by no 
means perfect. With almost one thousand 
people to counsel, Miss Newman can 
scarcely minister even to their minimum 
needs. But the program has proved itself 
to the extent that she is being granted 
some helpers, and already volunteers are 
assisting with much of the work. Another 
possible objection is that she has no specific 
training for social work in a job that obvi- 
ously requires many of the social worker's 
skills. But qualifications for the job call 
for “‘a special aptitude for the work” and 
“a broad knowledge of the social services 
and some experience in the field of wel- 
fare.” Moreover, the department is devel- 
oping a training program of its own for 
its workers. One day a week Miss Newman 
attends a workshop where she is instructed 
in various aspects of her job, including 
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psychology, medical information, and the 
fundamentals of occupational therapy. Ad- 
mittedly very experimental, this training 
program is expected to grow as the skills 
required by a home visitor become better 
defined. One cannot help but think that 
a general graduate course in social work, 
which does not exist in Britain, would 
save a lot in haphazard trial and error in 
the development of this particular training 
program, but at least there is the recogni- 
tion by the county fathers that such work 
does require special skills, and they have 
the desire to try and assure that their 
workers acquire these skills. 

A further consideration that arises, in 
looking to the development of such a pro- 
gram in other places, is that all counties 
do not have the money that Glamorgan 
has. (For the first year of operation, 1954- 
1955, an over-all budget of £10,000 was 
requested, the official equivalent of $28,000, 
but more nearly comparable to $40,000 in 
purchasing power.) Nor do all counties 
have the same point of view that expects 
and demands its government to provide 
directly for the welfare of its people. The 
legislation allowing for this program is 
available to the whole nation, yet so far 
Glamorgan is one of only a few counties 
that has actually put its scheme into effect. 
County Durham, also a coal mining center, 
has an almost identical scheme on paper, 
adopted in 1952, yet there has so far been 
little evidence of its activity: in 1955 there 
had been appointed two occupational ther- 
apists and one welfare officer to cover the 
county of 900,000, with an estimated 5,000 
in need of such services. However, in 
Durham there seems a greater reluctance 
to rely upon the local authorities for serv- 
ices, and a greater activity among voluntary 
groups and agencies, and it is probable 
that Durham will take more advantage 
than Glamorgan of the law’s provision that 
the local councils may provide these pre- 
scribed services “by the employment as their 
agent” of any voluntary organization hav- 
ing the promotion of the welfare of handi- 
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A Welsh Example 


capped persons as a primary object. West 
Hartlepool in Durham has a “Crippled 
and Disabled Persons’ Guild,” functioning 
since 1946 under the sponsorship of a small 
group of dedicated ladies, and its members 
revealed much the same loyalty and en- 
thusiasm as the Rhondda crowd. 


NO LONGER FORGOTTEN 


But whether through public channels or 
private, the awareness seems to be growing 
in Britain that here is a group of forgotten 
people that should be forgotten no longer. 
Although no promises are made of eco- 
nomic reward or refund to the nation as 
a whole, as in programs of “vocational” 
rehabilitation, this plan for “social” re- 
habilitation calculates its refund in terms 
of simple human happiness. 

And how much happiness a program, 
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such as the one Glamorgan County has 
initiated, can really create in the lives of 
the individuals touched by it, is, I think, 
well revealed by two of the boys I met in 
Tonypandy. One was severely deformed, 
curled and crouched up in his wheelchair; 
the other, almost blind. They were close 
friends and lived five miles up the valley. 
When the program first began there were 
no funds to pay the train fares of those 
who could not pay them themselves, and 
these boys had no money. And so, until 
such allowance could be made, the blind 
boy pushed the crippled boy in his wheel- 
chair, past the coal tips and between the 
long gray rows of houses, the whole five 
miles to Tonypandy, and back again: such 
was the meaning of a few hours of friendli- 
ness, of creative activity, of belonging again 
to a world that had somehow left them 
behind. 
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BY JOSEPH H. REID 


Principles, Values, and Assumptions 
Underlying Adoption Practice 


No FIELD OF practice in social work is more 
before the public, more sensitive, or more 
controversial than adoption. It is a sub- 
ject that arouses strong prejudices, sus- 
picions, and emotions. A senate committee 
investigates adoption. Many medical and 
bar associations have established com- 
mittees on adoption or have taken stands 
pro and con. Columnists who rarely turn 
to social welfare for subject matter, such as 
Sokolsky, Pegler, and others, write heatedly 
and at length concerning adoption. Prac- 
tically every national magazine has within 
the last year carried one or more articles 
on this subject. TV and radio have found 
the subject of such public interest that in 
addition to many public service programs, 
several commercial programs have ap- 
peared, with at least two producers con- 
sidering commercially sponsored series. 
Adoption unquestionably touches upon the 
basic interests and values of the American 
public. 

Much of the writing about adoption is 
hostile to adoption agencies, and it seems 
fair to assume that such writing reflects the 
common opinion of at least a large segment 
of the American public. Either the public 
disagrees with the assumptions, principles, 
and values that are held by social work in 
respect to adoption or else they do not un- 
derstand them. I choose to believe that 
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the latter is the case: that it is not clear 
to the public what social agencies stand 
for in their adoption practice, and why 
they believe that certain conditions are 
more conducive to the welfare of the child 
and the public than others. For that 
matter, it is also true that social workers 
themselves have often been confused about 
their values and practices and only in re- 
cent years has a clear rationale been de- 
veloped that can be supported with con- 
viction. 

Adoption agencies are a creature of the 
public, not just in the sense that they are 
financially supported by the public, but 
more importantly, that society has created 
agencies to fulfill its responsibility to chil- 
dren. If for no other reason, adoption 
agencies, and the profession that is engaged 
in adoption, have a pressing responsibility 
to clarify their values and principles and to 
make them known. The only way that 
adoption services can be strengthened and 
extended to every child who needs them is 
for the public to understand clearly and to 
accept the rationale that lies behind the 
practices of social agencies. Are the values 
on which we build a basic professional 
practice unacceptable to the public? Are 
social workers completely out of line in 
their thinking? This seems doubtful. 
Though there is confusion and lack of 
clarity (as in any other developing scientific 
discipline, there have been false starts and 
false premises), the basic things that the 
profession stands for deserve and can get 
support from the body politic. 
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Adoption Practice 


ASSUMPTIONS 


Let us examine some of the assumptions on 
which the practices of adoption agencies 
are based. 

1. The necessity of having adoption 
agencies rests on the fact that adoption is 
not and should not be a private matter. 
Society in general is concerned with every 
adoption and has a responsibility to pro- 
tect all concerned. Children should not 
be passed privately from hand to hand with- 
out society, through the state as parens 
patriae, taking responsibility to see that the 
child is protected. 

2. The three parties involved in every 
adoption have rights and must be assured 
certain protection, both through legal meas- 
ures and the responsible administration of 
services by social agencies, to which the 
state, acting in its welfare function, has 
delegated the responsibility for the welfare 
of children. 

3. The administration of social agencies 
requires professional skills and under- 
standing that have been developed his- 
torically in the field of social work. There- 
fore, basic responsibility for the administra- 
tion of such agencies rests with profession- 
ally trained and experienced social workers 
who utilize the help and _ professional 
knowledge of several other disciplines. 

4. Every child needs and has the right 
to have his own parents and the first obli- 
gation of society is to make it possible for 
him to grow up with his own people in his 
own home. No child should be unneces- 
sarily deprived of his own parents. 

5. The child’s need for continuous and 
loving care and guidance is essential to his 
well-being and development and to the 
future of the nation. If the child’s own 
parents are unable or cannot be helped to 
give the care that is expected for children, 
it must be provided by others. 

6. The purpose of adoption is to pro- 
vide for each child who has been per- 
manently deprived of a family of his own 
and who can benefit by family life a home 
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in which he will have the opportunity for 
healthy personality development. 

For many reasons these assumptions are 
not always clear and have not been suff- 
ciently interpreted to the community which 
itself created adoption services and to which 
the administering agencies are accountable. 


PRINCIPLES 


Out of the knowledge and experience 
gained from social work and other fields 
dealing with children, parents, and child- 
parent relationships, certain principles have 
evolved that are guides to practice. Their 
aim is to carry out the purpose of adoption 
as conceived by the community which has 
created adoption services. Among these is 
the belief that, as a practice, there needs to 
be casework determination of the needs of 
the child, the natural parents, and the 
adoptive parents before a sound adoptive 
placement can be made. Second, that it is 
sound practice to place the infant in his , 
adoptive home just as early as possible, con- 
sistent with the determination that his 
parents have come to a firm decision con- 
cerning his release. Third, that there are 
certain essential qualities for parenthood 
and potential adoptive parents should pos- 
sess these qualities. And, finally, that the 
agency has responsibilities to the child, to 
the adoptive parents, and to the natural 
parents. 

Everything that is done must be in the 
child’s best interest, but the natural parents 
must be free from duress or pressure in 
making the decision. The adoptive parents 
must have an equal chance with others as 
they seek a child. All three parties to the 
adoption must be protected in regard to 
confidentiality. 


VALUES 


Social workers hold certain ideas of what is 
good for children. These represent their 
own values, which may or may not be con- 
sistent with the values of others, and often 
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are, in fact, in conflict with them. For ex- 
ample, the capacity of adoptive parents for 
giving love and receiving love, for exercis- 
ing parental responsibility is placed far 
above wealth or social status, Wealth or 
status is not accepted as an indication that 
a couple will be good adoptive parents. 
Therefore, we attempt to free adoption 
agencies from all outside pressures. | We be- 
lieve that the only sound motivation for 
adopting a child is the desire to live a full 
life, to accept parental responsibility, to 
love and be loved. We reject as invalid 
such motivations as providing an heir for a 
childless family or attempting to strengthen 
a shaky marriage. Our focus is on the well- 
being of the child. Sometimes this focus 
is in direct conflict with the values of re- 
ligious groups which, though just as con- 
cerned with the well-being of the child, 
may place spiritual considerations far above 
temporal considerations. For example, 
many social workers reject the concept that 
if a home cannot be found for a child of 
his own religious faith, he should not be 
placed in a good home of another faith, 
even though it means that he will be per- 
manently deprived of living in a family 
group as their own child. 

There is, of course, a long list of other 
assumptions and principles and values that 
surround adoption practice, some of which 
are just emerging clearly. Many of them 
have grown out of historical accidents and 
the community and culture in which we 
live because social workers are part of that 
community and that culture. The exist- 
ence of conflicting principles and practices 
can be accounted for in part as we look at 
the history of adoption and the culture out 
of which it has grown. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Perhaps the area that reflects the greatest 
confusion in the minds of adoption work- 
ers, and for that matter the general public, 
is the role of the agency in regard to the 
adoptive parents themselves. Are they 
clients? Are they people who are doing 
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the child and the agency a favor by agreeing 
to adopt him? Or are they people for whom 
the agency is performing a valuable service? 
Before that question can be answered, it 
is well to look at history. 

Only a few short years have transpired 
from the time when agencies did not have 
adoptive applicants rushing to adopt every 
normal white infant that became available. 
Twenty or thirty years ago, agencies had to 
go out and recruit adoptive parents for 
white infants; they had to try to “sell” the 
country on adoption. Attitudes toward 
illegitimacy, toward bringing children of 
different “blood” into the family set up 
strong barriers to adoption. So it was only 
natural for many social workers to believe 
(consciously or unconsciously) that the 
adoptive parents were doing the child and 
the agency a favor by adopting him. At 
that time agencies were certainly child cen- 
tered and believed the purpose of adoption 
was to find a home for the child, and not 
children for homes. But regardless of 
their professed convictions, many probably 
had difficulty in resolving this principle 
with the shortage of adoptive applicants. 
Today we find the same attitude existing in 
respect to those who will adopt a so-called 
“hard-to-place” child—one has only to read 
the newspaper publicity given to a family 
that adopts several Eurasian children or a 
blind child, or a family of two or three 
children. Cultural attitudes, as reflected in 
the newspapers, indicate clearly that these 
adoptive parents are regarded as perform: 
ing an extremely valuable public service. 
And who would question that parents who 
will go to great expense to correct a serious 
physical defect in a child or knowingly 
struggle through several years of difficult ad- 
justment with a seriously disturbed child 
are not worthy of praise and are not doing 
something for their fellow men? 

When this situation existed, not only in 
respect to the handicapped child but the 
normal white infant as well, it was only 
natural, in the effort to “sell” adoption, 
that agencies developed the “blue-ribbon 
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attitude” which still, unfortunately, exists 
in many quarters. Agencies were con- 
vinced and attempted to convince the 
public that they could guarantee them a 
perfect child; that by coming to an agency, 
adoptive parents could be sure that the 
child was without physical, emotional, or 
mental defect; that his heredity was sound 
and adopting a child was a far less risky 
procedure than having one normally. If 
adoptive parents were doing a child a favor, 
it was only fair to guarantee them as good 
a child as could be found. Out of this 
attitude, or perhaps concurrent with it, de- 
veloped a rationale, consisting of a series of 
rationalizations, that it was in the best in- 
terest of the child for him to be perfect and 
to match perfectly with a family. Agencies 
felt that, if the child was imperfect, if his 
physical defects or his emotional difficulties 
would make it difficult for him to be 
accepted by the adoptive family, he was 
in a sense unadoptable and it was better 
for him to be raised in a form of foster care 
other than adoption. 

Principles and values got all mixed up 
with convictions, but to be fair, it is also 
true that other disciplines buttressed the 
attitudes of social agencies during this 
period. Noted psychologists, Gesell among 
others, assured the agencies that their tests 
did permit accurate prediction of what the 
child would be like in later years; in other 
words, guaranteeing the adoptive parents a 
perfect child. Certain geneticists also led 
adoption agencies astray and there is no 
question that for many years doctors, par- 
ticularly pediatricians, were very conserva- 
tive in recommending the adoption of any 
child with a physical defect. 

But unfortunately this mixture of reali- 
ties—a shortage of adoptive parents, preju- 
dice in respect to illegitimacy, and invalid 
predictions on the basis of psychological 
testing—was not seen as transitory. Rather, 
adoption agencies developed from them 
certain very strong convictions. Out of 
them came certain principles of practice re- 
lating to adoptability that we now reject. 
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The fact of our rejection, however, will not 
enable agencies to escape condemnation for 
the public’s belief that they will not, for ex- 
ample, place cross-eyed children. It will be 
a long time before the general public is 
aware that agencies have changed their 
principles and convictions. 


SHIFTS IN CULTURAL ATTITUDES 


Broad cultural considerations have deeply 
affected the principles and convictions of 
agencies. It may be trite to say that all of 
us live within our culture and cannot 
divorce ourselves from it, but it is im- 
portant to recognize that attitudes toward 
children in the United States have changed 
quite rapidly in the last three or four 
decades. Children have an unusual place 
in our culture compared with others. It 
is not too far-fetched to say that we are 
comparable to certain primitive cultures in 
the South Seas in the way we view children 
as the raison d'etre of our civilization. Para- 
doxically, as the child lost economic value, 
he gained social value. Children are no 
longer thought of as chattels to be passed 
by deed from one family to another. The 
parents’ rights in regard to their children 
are sharply curtailed by public opinion and 
law, even though some people believe they 
should be still further curtailed (e.g., Pearl 
Buck). A family in the United States is not 
considered complete or meaningful unless 
it has children. Childless couples have a 
multiplicity and diversity of pressures upon 
them to have children while large families 
are becoming respectable. In fairness, it 
can be said that it is not socially acceptable 
not to have them. But on a deeper level, 
in a troubled and anxious world, we have 
come to realize that there are few things 
more basic than the pleasure of contribut- 
ing to the development of another human 
being, to love and be loved by a child. All 
religions of our Western civilization regard 
the reason for the family as being for the 
nurture of children. 

The child, too, is actually a symbol that 








our cultural opportunities are not static. 
It is not only the immigrant who believes 
that in his children he will find fulfillment, 
that his child will have opportunities and 
therefore accomplishments far beyond those 
he could have had. Again it is not trite to 
say that in our culture children are the 
hope of the future (and at times an escape 
from the present). 

These and many other shifts in cultural 
attitudes have contributed to a shift in the 
attitudes of agencies. The adoptive parents 
today are not doing a child a favor by 
adopting him. Rather, they are seen as 
people who are fulfilling themselves and 
enriching their own lives by the process of 
adoption. But because agencies see it this 
way is no reason to believe that the average 
adoptive parent sees it this way, too. Many 
do, of course, but many others approach 
adoption agencies feeling generous and 
philanthropic. Therefore, when they can- 
not find a child or are rejected, their reac- 
tion is strong. The press has already re- 
flected this in articles headed, “Why You 
Can't Get a Child,” or “Why You Can Get 
a Child,” which have replaced, “Open Up 
Your Heart to a Child,” or “Have You 
Room for One More?” 


PRINCIPLES HAVE CHANGED 


And so principles have changed with these 
attitudes. Today most good agencies have 
completely dropped guarantees of a perfect 
baby. The “blue-ribbon” concept is out- 
moded. But more important, the agencies 
themselves have developed the conviction 
that they do not have a responsibility to 
guarantee a perfect child. Rather, they see 
what the general public probably saw be- 
fore they did—that having children natu- 
rally or through adoption involves risk. 
There are no guarantees in life and there is 
no reason for adoption to be an exception. 
So we have articles on “Babies for the 
Brave” or we have agencies with confidence 
explaining what can be ascertained through 
medical and other examinations and what 
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cannot. We have agencies encouraging 
people to take risks, and not minor risks, 
but very serious ones. Through the help of 
geneticists, anthropologists, and others, 
agencies can enable the parents to see pre- 
cisely what the risk is. 

Another influence, of course, is our 
present knowledge that known methods of 
psychological testing of infants have little 
predictive value except in identifying gross 
pathology. Therefore, even if agencies 
wanted to guarantee blue-ribbon babies, 
they could not. This is not to say that it 
would not be desirable to be able to pre- 
dict with some accuracy what the child’s 
mental capacities will be in later life. Per- 
haps some day psychological tests will be 
devised that will be of greater use. But 
the fact that they do not exist does not for 
a moment cloud adoption as a process of 
helping children and families. In essence, 
we have recognized the strength, the 
courage, and the fiber of families in Amer- 
ica to accept what comes and also to be 
really accepting of less than perfect chil- 
dren. In essence, we have recognized the 
power of love. 

There are other parallel influences that 
have affected the convictions and practices 
of agencies. A major one has been the re- 
search emanating from child development, 
psychiatry, and social work that has so 
clearly established during the past twenty 
years the importance of early mothering to 
a child. John Bowlby’s brilliant summari- 
zation of this research has had a deep in- 
fluence upon agencies.! As conviction de- 
veloped of the paramount need to the child 
for an early and sustained one-to-one 
mothering relationship, other considera- 
tions were placed in perspective. For ex- 
ample, were a psychological test developed 
tomorrow that could predict when the in- 
fant was eight months of age what his later 
development would be with accuracy, it 
is doubtful that any good agency would use 





1 Maternal Care and Mental Health (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1951). 
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Adoption Practice 


the test. The reason is that we realize how 
much more important early mothering is, 
and therefore early placement. \ Out of this 
conviction the principles of agencies are 
changing rapidly and all progressive agen- 
cies in the country are doing their utmost 
to lower the average age of placement to its 
irreducible minimum. That minimum still 
has very different meanings, as has been re- 
vealed by recent studies. For some agencies 
it means an average of three weeks of age. 
For others it is still unfortunately four 
months, but a time will come very soon in 
which, except under unusual circumstances, 
an agency that has not managed to place its 
children well before three months of age 
will be considered guilty of poor practice. 


UNMARRIED MOTHERS 


Sometimes social workers hold a position 
that is essentially more conservative than 
that of a segment of the public. Some in 
our society for example, would remove 
children from all unmarried parents at 
birth because they cannot provide proper 
nurture for them. Such a procedure would 
not, however, be consistent with American 
principles, law, and culture. In spite of 
this, however, it is necessary that agencies 
examine all the values that exist in our cul- 
ture and develop convictions of practice, 
points of view that take them into consider- 
ation. For example, the pendulum of social 
work attitudes in respect to the unmarried 
mother has swung wildly during the past 
few decades. There was a time when the 
attitudes of many of our churches and 
agencies were extremely punitive toward 
the unmarried mother. The scarlet letter 
of Hawthorne has still not disappeared 
from view. 

Perhaps as a reaction to this in the 
thirties and early forties, there was a too- 
permissive and nondirective attitude toward 
the unmarried mother. Agencies believed 
they were guilty of prejudice if they did 
anything but let the mother make up her 
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own mind. Now, as can be observed in 
most good agencies, it is necessary to have a 
point of view in respect to work with un- 
married mothers. An agency has a re- 
sponsibility to point out to the unmarried 
mother the extreme difficulty, if she re- 
mains unmarried, of raising her child suc- 
cessfully in our culture without damage to 
the child and to herself. Such a fact must 
affect our principles in working with the 
unmarried mother in respect to the dispo- 
sition of her child. It is not an unwarranted 
interference with the unmarried mother to 
presume that in most cases it will be in the 
child’s best interests for her to release her 
child for adoption. There still exists a 
great deal of fuzzy thinking around this 
subject. The concept that the unmarried 
mother and her child constitute a family 
is to me unsupportable. There is no family 
in any real sense of the word. 

The concept that the unmarried mother 
has an absolute right for self-determination 
is to me fallacious, too, because there are 
many situations in the case of a family of 
an unmarried mother, in which the interests 
of the various members of the family so 
conflict that the agency has to make a 
choice in counseling the family in order 
to protect one member as against the other. 
In our set of values, we have to accept the 
fact that when a child is involved and 
there is a conflict between the interests of 
the mother or father and the child, the 
situation must always be resolved, if pos- 
sible, in the child’s favor. In work with 
the unmarried mother, her emotional 
needs, her motivations, her desires cannot 
be given paramount consideration as 
against the needs of the child and in some 
situations, perhaps in many, the mother 
herself may suffer a loss for the sake of the 
child. Of course, we strive to help the 
mother see that her interests and the child’s 
interests are indivisible and that she should 
proceed from this base in making her 
choice. However, without a point of view 
on this an agency flounders. 
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THE AGENCY’S REAL SERVICES 

Agencies have also reached conviction 
about the position of the adoptive parent. 
Certainly, as child welfare agencies, they 
have not been established primarily for the 
purpose of providing services to help the 
childless. Basically, they are child-centered 
agencies to find homes for children needing 
adoption. To be sure, when the adoptive 
applicant first comes to the agency, he 
comes for a service and the agency has to 
interpret what service it can render for 
him and differentiate it from giving or 
withholding a child. As long as adoptive 
parents feel that agencies exist for the pur- 
pose of giving or withholding a child and 
that essentially agencies will simply look 
the adoptive parents over and decide 
whether they should have a child, the 
agency is not making its point of view 
clear, nor will it ever have a chance to build 
decent public understanding. 

The job of the agency is to help adop- 
tive applicants determine whether adoption 
is a solution for the needs and desires that 
brought them to the agency, and whether 
they are able to meet the needs of the kind 
of children for whom the agency needs 
homes, not whether they will be good 
parents. Helping the applicant decide and 
become an adoptive parent is a real service. 
The agency can also offer him the real serv- 
ice of selecting a child, within the knowl- 
edge and the limitations of that knowledge, 
whose needs this family can meet. 

A third service the agency can render, 
which no one else is in a position to render, 
is to make certain that the child is really 
relinquished, that the adoptive parents are 
protected against intervention by the nat- 
ural parents. Here its work with unmar- 
ried mothers or other natural parents is the 
key. It is not just a legal matter, but 
essentially a psychological one that requires 
the professional help of casework. 

However, the agency must also have a 
real interest in the adoptive family’s prob- 
lem. For example, it should have expert 
knowledge concerning medical resources 
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for helping the adoptive parent have chil- | 
dren naturally. It is the agency’s responsi- | 
bility to assist the applicant in obtaining | 
such help. 

We could, of course, examine many other 
aspects of the assumptions, principles and 
values in adoption practice and of cultural 
and historical considerations that affect 
them. One that deserves mention is the 
influence of law upon adoption, particu- 
larly our common law which developed 
during a period of English history in which 
the parent was granted more absolute rights 
than we are willing to concede today. 
Agencies must have conviction about their 
principles—if the law needs changing, they 
have the responsibility to spearhead the 
movement to do so. 


CLARIFICATION 


Our first responsibility is, of course, to 
clarify our own position. Fortunately, the 
evidence is clear that adoption agencies 
regard this as a priority task. The Na- 
tional Conference on Adoption (1955) in 
which the practices of agencies were sub- 
mitted to other disciplines was an impor- 
tant step toward clarification. The Adop- 
tion Standards Committee of the Child 
Welfare League, which has been meeting to 
enunciate standards and their rationale, 
clearly and unmistakably is another. Wide- 
spread efforts in many localities by agencies 
to meet with the two other professions 
most intimately involved in adoption (law 
and medicine) to examine varying prin- 
ciples and values is of deep importance. 
Citizens’ committees, such as that in Cali- 
fornia, are another major step in the right 
direction, and the frankness with which 
social agencies, such as the New York State 
Department of Social Welfare, have dis- 
cussed in the press the problems that con- 
front them in finding homes for children, 
is extremely healthy. 

When we seek to clarify our own prin- 
ciples and our own assumptions, it does not 
mean that we seek complete uniformity of 
practice, a solid front of procedure. Con- 
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Adoption Practice 


formity is not desirable at this stage of 
human knowledge and should not be pro- 
moted as such. But to clarify values, to 
test them against the culture in which we 
live, is of major importance. 

Most of us believe that children in a 
community will be served best if all adop- 
tions are completed through licensed adop- 
tion agencies. This makes it all the more 
necessary to make our convictions and be- 
liefs clear to the public. When we ask 
society to vest one of its most fundamental 
responsibilities in any one type of organ- 
ization, we can do so only if we have tested 
the way in which we propose to discharge 
that responsibility for the public. No de- 
lusion is easier to come by than the delusion 
that one’s own values and principles are 
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held by others. It is not to be regretted 
that social workers in adoption agencies are 
made rather painfully aware that their con- 
victions are accepted by only part of the 
public. 

To achieve what we want for children, 
we must proceed with deep and determined 
convictions, and we must not be afraid to 
express those convictions clearly, even 
though they may conflict with those of 
others. We must have a point of view, and 
that point of view must be clear since we 
have accepted a professional responsibility 
that society has vested in us on behalf of 
children. We must also, then, accept the 
responsibility of advocating strongly to 
society how it must carry out its responsi- 
bilities if children are to be served. 








BY RUTH G. COHEN 





Casework with Older Persons 


‘TRADITIONALLY, OLDER PERSONS have always 
come for help to the Jewish Family Service 
of Philadelphia. This agency has had a 
long-standing interest in the aging although 
at times this concern has been relegated to 
the background. As long ago as 1936, one 
of our workers wrote: ‘The private family 
agency recognizes in casework with the aged 
that its objective cannot be personality 
growth or a good social adjustment in the 
same sense in which we hold this to be an 
objective with younger clients. The psycho- 
logical problems of old age have not until 
now engaged our attention as have the 
problems of childhood and adolescence. 
We cannot overlook psychological factors in 
working with the aged any more than with 
any other group of individuals. The aged 
have emotions—loves and hates—as have 
others, and in addition they have long 
established habits of conduct. The aged 
person does not change easily. At present 
we are being guided in the plans we make 
in providing for the living arrangements of 
aged couples and individuals by their own 
needs and preferences. Clearly, our ob- 
jective in working with old people is their 
comfort and happiness and our efforts must 
be shaped toward this end.” ? 

The Nazi persecution and the influx of 
refugees diverted our attention from this 
interest to alleviating the suffering let loose 
upon the world. But then, about three 
years ago, the agency picked up where it 
left off—when a district office was converted 
to services for older persons. This was 
done not only in recognition of the needs 


of older persons but also of our own pro- 
fessional need to gain additional under- 
standing in giving them help. 


THEY ARE THE SAME——-JUST OLDER 


The essence of this experience, though not 
startling or dramatic, is that aging people 
are complete human beings who have all 
the emotions and needs of any other group 
—with the additional factor of age. We 
have learned that our basic casework con- 
cepts are as generic with this group as with 
any other group; that older persons are 
individuals in their own right and their 
needs as diversified as any other group 
coming to the private family agency for 
help. 

Most important of all, we have learned 
how desperately they want to feel impor- 
tant and to be wanted—above all to be 
loved, not cared for, but cared about. The 
atrophy of hope, of not being productive, 
of not feeling their own personal worth 
are as painful and almost as debilitating 
as the chronic illnesses that may beset them. 

Dr. Maurice Linden wrote recently that: 

growing old is the most unrewarding as- 

pect of our way of life. Our culture is 

a juggernaut of youthful ideals consign- 

ing to dust whatever does not move with 

it. Our values have been the values of 
youth—vigor, physical beauty, motion, 
quantitative productivity, and, to some 
degree, arrogance. Contrasting and un- 
familiar to us are the values of later 
maturity—teliability, wisdom, stability, 
quality, and humility. Surrounded by 
contrary attitudes our aging have little 





RUTH G. COHEN, M.S.W., is district supervisor, Serv- 
ices for Older Persons, Jewish Family Service, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. This paper was given at a 
meeting of the Philadelphia chapter of NASW. 
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1“Casework with the Aged,” a paper presented 
in 1936 at the Jewish National'Conference by Mrs. 
Beatrice Muller, current case supervisor, Jewish 
Family Service of Philadelphia. 
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Casework with Older Persons 


choice but to feel that reaching maturity 
means realizing social rejection. The 
half-tolerance, offhand acceptance, and 
disinterest towards the aged constitute 
social exclusion. And it is this emotional 
deprivation suffered by millions past 
sixty that is one of the main forces oper- 
ating towards making them social de- 
pendents, embittered souls, and _ulti- 
mately physical and emotional incompe- 
tents.” 


In working with older persons in a con- 
centrated and specialized way, we have 
learned that only as we extend ourselves 
and accept them as we do our other clients 
can we see them and their needs in a more 
individualized way. For, as is character- 
istic of any group that possesses similarities, 
there is also a wide range of differences. 


SETUP OF DIVISION 

The Division of Services for Older Persons 
averages 80-100 applications monthly, the 
greater number being met through short- 
time contact. All the services of the agency 
are available to the older person in meeting 
his request—individual and family counsel- 
ing, financial assistance under certain cir- 
cumstances to alleviate social and economic 
problems, and homemaker or domestic serv- 
ice for the disabled to help them remain 
in their own homes. In addition, new 
services have been created to meet ex- 
pressed needs—specifically (1) a private 
residence placement program designed to 
provide supervised placement in a private 
home for the older person who wishes to 
enjoy family living for as long as he is able 
to do so, (2) a placement planning service 
that is a casework service for the older per- 
son who wishes or needs to change his living 
arrangements (implicit in this is a special- 
ized knowledge of existing community re- 
sources), and (3) the newest service, the use 
of volunteers who, with the caseworker, 
become a téam in offering and sometimes 
performing services for the client of which, 





2Maurice Linden, “Emotional Problems _ in 
Aging,” Jewish Social Service Quarterly (Fall 1954). 
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in the absence of a family member, he 
would otherwise be deprived (this often 
takes care of the problem of loneliness). 


STAFF MUST LIKE OLDER PEOPLE 


In achieving our objectives in working with 
older persons, it is vital to presuppose 
skilled, mature personnel who are inter- 
ested in older people. Unfortunately, 
there is a dearth of trained workers who 
feel the same challenge and interest in 
working with older people as they do in 
working with the more youthful, but it is 
essential to have staff who see this group as 
individual human beings and not as a cate- 
gory. The caseworker serving older per- 
sons needs to be able to impart to them a 
deep feeling of interest and concern to 
which all people, but particularly the 
elderly, respond. Their capacity for change 
needs to be paced to a tempo related to 
their individuality, which may be slower 
than that of a younger person. A positive 
response to the older adult must not be 
marred by the factors of their illness, slow 
pace, or a certain amount of rigidity. 

There is excitement and challenge in the 
kind of strength and life that the older 
person possesses. Indeed, it is their great 
strength and ability to cope with life’s prob- 
lems that have enabled them to reach this 
stage in their lives. When a more youth- 
ful client expresses hostility, the caseworker 
is gratified to know that enough of a rela- 
tionship exists between them so that the 
client can feel free to risk that much feel- 
ing; yet in dealing with an elderly client 
who has the courage and the strength to 
express negative feeling, the same worker 
may say “Old people can be so cranky!” 
In working with older people, we have 
found that if we are alert, we can recognize 
signals of their great strength—‘“crankiness” 
itself is sometimes a sign of vitality, a flag 
of “no surrender” flying in the face of what 
might often seem hopeless odds. This 
quality of strength and the will to live are 
exciting and challenging. 
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A NORMAL PHASE OF LIFE 


In addition to a real liking for older people, 
the skilled caseworker must also possess a 
belief in the positive aspects of this phase 
of a person’s life. If all she sees is senility 
and a “fading away,” if the older person’s 
slower pace irritates and annoys her, then 
she cannot truly be a real helper. The in- 
terested caseworker can experience the 
dynamic quality and challenge that exist 
in working with the older person through 
developing special qualities and skills. She 
needs to experience in herself a process in 
relation to the entire concept of old age— 
first viewing it intellectually, then rejecting 
it because of her own personal pains and 
fears, and, then hopefully, coming back to 
its acceptance in a truly positive way. She 
must accept old age as an inevitable process, 
another phase in living, just as childhood 
and adolescence are a natural part of the 
life process, with the pain and beauty that 
go along with maturity. 

Only if the caseworker is geared in this 
positive way of working with older persons 
can she bear the frustrations that may occur 
in her daily practice. Only then can she 
help the older person or his adult children 
in coping with chronic illness and mental 
deterioration, or discuss the funeral ar- 
rangements older people are prone to talk 
about—the last reality all of us inevitably 
face. 

The caseworkers in the Division of Serv- 
ices for Older Persons were assigned because 
they expressed and demonstrated an in- 
terest in the older person, a factor that has 
made it possible for us to live through fre- 
quent frustrations in our day-to-day jobs. 


FINDING A BALANCE 


Keen judgment, too, plays a very important 
part in working with older persons. Find- 
ing the neat balance between “doing for” 
and “doing with” is most essential—some- 
thing as simple as knowing when to call the 
public agency to arrange for the initial ap- 
pointment and when to have the client call 
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for his own appointment. 
display amazing inner strengths at times 
and the caseworker’s judgment is always 
necessary to help them use these strengths 


to the full and, at the same time, to give | 


Older persons | 
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them the necessary warmth and support in | 


their efforts to effect positive change. 
Judgment must be constantly exercised in 
many other areas as well—when to support 
defenses of a lifelong pattern or to risk 


putting in a question or to inject one’s own | 


difference that may begin to break up these 
defenses? Or when to allow the older 


person to be dependent on the caseworker | 


in meeting his dependency needs and when 
to put some of this back on him so he can 
feel his independence? There is the client 
who is marking time and the client who is 
racing against time to make his peace with 
the world before life ends. One of the 
hardest realities in working with older 
people is their awareness, and ours, too, 
that for them time is running out. 

Frequently, the caseworker, out of her 
desire to have her client’s remaining years 
as happy and comfortable as possible, may 
push the client in a direction he is not 
yet ready to go, or permit him to jump at 
a solution rather than slacken his pace and 
work through a constructive resolution. 
For the older person, each new experience 
carries more fear and resistance; for having 
lived longer, there is more of the known to 
give up. 

A couple in their seventies found it neces- 
sary to move from their home where they 
had lived for over forty years. They were 
moving into a housing project because of 
their ill health and inability to climb 
stairs. The worker’s support through this 
experience was immeasurable—her aware- 
ness of what this experience meant in giving 
up the old and risking the new, in helping 
them to express their fears, and in support- 
ing the rightness of their feelings. There 
was great reward when they told the case- 
worker several weeks after they were settled 
in their new apartment: “We never could 
have done this if you hadn’t been with us 
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Casework with Older Persons 


through this.” Often this is as much as can 
be given or is needed—a warm, supportive 
relationship that helps the client into a 
new experience with a minimum amount of 
pain and fear or that helps him sustain the 
old, knowing that change is neither feasible 
nor possible. 

Frequently, the older person deposits a 
myriad of problems with the caseworker: 
“I don’t know what to do with myself. I’m 
so unhappy—my children don’t care what 
happens to me. I can’t live alone any 
longer—I’m too sick. Please tell me what 
to do.” Tremendous self-discipline and 
judgment are required by the caseworker 
to select out the part of this reality that she 
and the client can begin to work on to- 
gether and within which some change can 
take place. The dynamics lie in the cre- 
ative use the caseworker is willing to make 
of herself in meeting these needs and in 
helping the client to bring about the de- 
sired change. 


ADULT CHILDREN ARE INVOLVED 


There are many situations in which the 
deepest use of one’s self as a helper is re- 
quired. This may be particularly true in 
the counseling help which extends to the 
adult children of older persons, as well as 
the older person himself. In some situa- 
tions, pathological changes, with gradual 
loss of memory and subsequent deteriora- 
tion, may cause parents to be totally de- 
pendent for planning, as well as support, on 
their adult children. In such instances, the 
work may be entirely with the children. In 
other situations, the older person is capable 
of participating in the casework relation- 
ship, sometimes only to a limited degree. 
Conversely, when the older person applies, 
the question of involvement of the adult 
children—how, why, and at what spots— 
calls for keen judgment on the part of the 
caseworker. Aspects of relationship prob- 
lems between the older person and his adult 
children that have roots in the past as well 
as in the present complicate many situa- 
tions. Adult children, attempting to meet 
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crises in the lives of their parents, are often 
torn between their feeling of responsibility 
to them and to their own families. They 
are often so emotionally involved in their 
own difficulties with marital partners 
and/or children that they feel helpless and 
unable to know where their responsibility 
to their parents begins or ends. The fol- 
lowing case is an illustration. 

When Mr. L came to the JFS in April 
he was troubled about making a living 
arrangement for his 74-year-old mother. He 
warned the caseworker he had no intention 
of becoming “emotionally involved”; all he 
wanted was “concrete help” in planning for 
his mother. He described Mrs. L as par- 
tially paralyzed, unhappy, difficult to talk 
to, and unable to adjust to any living 
arrangement which had been made for her. 

His parents had been divorced when he 
was less than a year old, the father taking 
the older brother and sister with him, 
while Mr. L, as the baby, remained with 
the mother who suffered a stroke shortly 
after the separation. He had seen his 
father, now deceased, only once, and his 
brother and sister, who were brought up 
in private boarding schools, only twice in 
his whole life. He contrasted their life of 
ease and plenty with his own deprivation. 
He had moved about frequently with his 
mother, often living in undesirable sur- 
roundings. As he grew older and secured 
employment, he provided a home for his 
mother with whom he continued to live 
until he entered the armed forces. At this 
time he married and upon discharge did 
not rejoin his mother. Five years ago Mrs. 
L suffered another stroke and was no longer 
able to live alone. He placed her in various 
“homes” but she could not make an adjust- 
ment, could not find friends, and was con- 
stantly complaining and making life miser- 
able for both of them. 

It was obvious from the very beginning 
that this young man was torn with conflict. 
He needed help not only in planning for 
his mother but in understanding and re- 
solving his own feelings of resentment and 
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hostility toward his parents, brother and 
sister. He felt a strong sense of guilt be- 
cause he preferred to live with his wife 
and child in the home of his mother-in-law, 
rather than provide a home which would 
include his mother. As he was able to 
unburden himself to the caseworker, in 
spite of saying that he did not wish to be 
emotionally involved, he talked about the 
past and how he was never quite sure of 
his real feelings toward his mother and 
father, because he was sorry for his mother 
and knew only the bad things she told him 
about his father. He never had the courage 
to talk about his family relationships. 

With the caseworker’s help and encour- 
agement, Mr. L could, for the first time, 
let his mother know that he was concerned 
about her and because of his concern had 
come to the JFS for help in planning a 
different living arrangement for her. He 
suggested that she, too, come to the agency, 
which was a different experience since in 
the past he had engineered it all. 

While Mrs. L could only talk about how 
wonderful her “boy” had been to her, there 
was an undercurrent of resentment against 
the son upon whom she felt she had lav- 
ished all her love and affection because, 
as she said, he “was always bringing me 
the ready-made plan where I had no 
choice.” She was now surprised that he 
talked to her “like I counted for some- 
thing.” She was surprised at the case- 
worker’s interest in her. Although she 
had difficulty in walking and her son feared 
she was deteriorating mentally, somehow 
this aged woman found the strength to 
keep appointments with the caseworker as 
well as the hospital clinics. We learned 
from the doctor that Mrs. L was “clear and 
not senile.” Mr. L was helped to discuss 
frankly with his mother his inability to 
have her live with him and she could then 
begin to consider the possibility of living 
in a group boarding home suggested to 
her by the caseworker. In September she 
moved to an approved group boarding 
home where she found companionship with 
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men and women her own age and with 
whom she had a common bond. 

By November Mrs. L had made a fairly 
good adjustment to her new environment 
and had acquired several friends. Mr. L 
said he felt closer to his mother now than 


ever before and yet felt emancipated, not} 


“tied” as he had previously. He and his 
wife and child were now visiting Mrs. L 
regularly in the boarding home and even 
had her visit them occasionally. Mrs. L 
who was rejected and deserted by her hus- 
band in the prime of her life, had lived in 
fear of losing her son. She now could be. 
lieve that her son was interested in her and 
concerned about her welfare. What was 
so enabling was his ability and the case- 
worker’s, too, to believe in and permit Mrs. 
L to use her own strength in living. 


A TRICORNERED RELATIONSHIP 


As in this case, the adult child frequently 
comes to the agency for help, either with 
“the solution in hand” or wanting an im- 
mediate answer. The impact of needing 
to involve the parent in this vital planning 
is at times too much, and here the service 
may be one of giving information regard- 
ing resources which the adult child is free 
to use as he sees fit; but the way is always 
left open for him to return for help should 
he change his mind—and frequently he 
does. The “why” of involving the parent 
does not require explanation for this in- 
volves a basic casework concept—the indi- 
vidual’s right (whatever his age) to plan 
for himself. To the adult child, however, 
it may feel belittling, stir up guilt feelings, 
or be more than he can bear to face. It is 
one thing to plan for another person and 
quite something else to plan with another. 

In this tricornered relationship, the case- 
worker has a unique role—the balance 
which needs to be achieved between the 
caseworker, adult child or children, and 
parent, with the caseworker trying to meet 
and support the needs of each, both in 
terms of separateness and being together, 
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Casework with Older Persons 


and always with the focus of helping parent 
and adult child to work through a plan 
that hopefully is satisfying to all concerned. 
Again, the sensitivity of the worker, her 
keen diagnostic skill and her sympathetic 
understanding need to be exercised to the 
fullest. Some very exciting and dramatic 
changes may take place, but the caseworker 
may also meet her greatest frustrations in 
this kind of relationship. The adult child 
whose problem of guilt is so deeply rooted 
that he is immobilized; the controlling, 
domineering mother who is determined to 
keep a hold on her child or children at 
whatever cost; the bewildered, rejected 
father who cannot understand why after 
these many years of sacrifice to his children 
he cannot live with any of them; the adult 
children who are constantly at odds with 
each other, based on earlier sibling rivalries, 
and each having different ideas of plans 
for the parents—all present a veritable 
maelstrom of confusions, anxieties, pain, 
and guilt-ridden feelings. But to offset this 
there is the sense of satisfaction that comes 
from working out a sound living arrange- 
ment out of chaos, or helping the children 
to accept the reality of what exists, or 
enabling them and the parent to work on 
the problems existent in their relationship. 


COLLABORATIVE EFFORTS 


There are problem areas beyond the im- 
mediate scope of the caseworker. These, 
however, belong to the community. The 
inadequate Department of Public Assist- 
ance grant, the inability to purchase good 
nursing home care for the chronically ill 
whose financial resources are limited, the 
lack of employment facilities (either part 
time or full time for the older person who 
has been discarded by industry), the lack 
of adequate facilities for the senile person, 
the need for protective services for the older 
person—these are only some of the major 
unmet needs in the community that often 
block the caseworker in offering effective 
help to the older person. 

One other vital aspect that is not only 
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true of casework with older persons but 
of social work in general is the importance 
of collaboration. The value of collabora- 
tive effort has proved immeasurable in 
working with older persons. In almost 
every aspect of her work, the caseworker 
needs to combine her efforts with those of 
another professional. In planning, there 
is the medical social worker or the worker 
in a home for the aged; in helping with 
financial assistance, there is the public 
assistance worker; in the area of helping 
the family plan for the senile or mentally 
disturbed client, there is the hospital psychi- 
atric social worker; in trying to alleviate 
the older person’s problem of loneliness, 
there is the group worker; in working out 
a plan for the chronically ill client, there 
is the public health or visiting nurse; in 
the area of employment, there is the em- 
ployment counselor—all these and others 
combine to form what we hope to achieve, 
namely, an integrated program of services 
for the older person. Only by collaborative 
effort of the highest degree can we begin 
hopefully and helpfully to meet the needs 
that exist among older persons. 

Whether we are group workers, medical 
social workers, or family counselors, there 
is a real challenge in working with older 
people. We know through our professional 
and personal experience that not only activ- 
ity, but creativity, is possible as long as 
there is life. Social work can and should 
help to provide the milieu in which such 
activity and creativity can thrive, flourish, 
and survive. The community must be 
educated away from the idea of the utter 
helplessness of old age and toward a better 
understanding of growing old, but this can- 
not become a reality until more members 
of the profession begin to feel differently 
themselves. Only if we regard the aging 
group in a positive light can we develop 
a program that will meet their needs and 
has in it all the dynamic, forceful, and alive 
qualities to which all other aspects of so- 
cial service in sound, community planning 
aspire. 
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BY THEODORE ROSEN AND ABRAHAM KOSTICK 


Separation and Adjustment Problem 


in a Home for the Aged 


A MARKED INCREASE in life expectancy and 
vast changes in work values, cultural norms, 
social structure, and familial relationships 
have caused more and more of our elderly 
population to feel the mounting pressures 
of the environment and the encroachment 
of somatic complications as a two-pronged 
invasion of the most private and protected 
areas of their person.! They face the almost 
inevitable choice of fighting back or of re- 
fusing to meet the situation by falling back 
upon withdrawal, fantasy, and other ab- 
normal mechanisms. To fight back success- 
fully the aged individual very often has to 
change some aspect of his present mode of 
living. And yet this requirement presents 
itself at the very moment of his life when 
any kind of change is dreaded and feared 
because of the untoward effect it has already 
had on him. This is the dilemma which 
confronts those who are considering resi- 
dency in a home for the aged as a possible 
solution to their problem in contemporary 
living. 


MEANING OF SEPARATION 


Older persons who are separating from 
their own homes, household possessions, 
family, and friends to go to a home for the 
aged that will be their final residence re- 
act to this situation with varying degrees 
of severity. A large majority of them need 
intensive help during the application 
process and initial period of residency in 
working through their feelings about sepa- 





THEODORE ROSEN is caseworker and ABRAHAM 
KOSTICK is executive director of the Capitol Dis- 
trict and Daughters of Sarah Jewish Home for the 
Aged, Troy, New York. 
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ration and in moving into a new, unknown | 


group living environment. 


For the person who is entering a regional | 


Jewish home for the aged there is an addi- 
tional factor which may accentuate his 
problem of separation and adjustment. We 
refer to the fact that he is also departing 
permanently from his local community. 
The special meaning of the local com- 
munity to the applicant and his relation- 
ship with it must not be lost sight of. 
Invariably, he has lived there for a long 
time, perhaps forty to fifty years. During 
this period he developed close ties with 
local community people and shared in the 
responsibility of organizing and financing 
the first local synagogue, Hebrew school, 
benevolent society, Jewish community cen- 
ter, and so on. His sense of pride and 
status is enhanced by the recognition 
rendered him by the members of the Jewish 
community as one of those responsible for 
the beginning of its growth and develop 
ment. Perhaps the feeling of his deep 
emotional rooting in the local community 
is best expressed by an applicant to a re- 
gional Jewish home who said, “I know 
there is no place for me but the home, but 
it’s much harder for me to travel 75 miles 
to Troy than it was for me to leave my 
shtetl (small town) in Europe to come to 
America.” 

However, feelings about separation ex- 





1Albert I. Lansing, ed. Cowdry’s Problems of 
Aging (Baltimore: The Williams and Wilkins Co., 
1952, third edition), pp. 965-1052. 

Lawrence F. Greenleigh, Psychological Problems 
of our Aging Population. Mimeographed pam- 
phlet. (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1952), pp. 3-19. 
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Home for the Aged 


perienced by residents in all homes for 
the aged cannot be gauged solely by phys- 
ical distance. The intensity of trauma re- 
lated to physical separation and placement 


| may be considerably assuaged and the 


resident’s constructive use of the care and 


' services of the home may be more readily 


effected, when there is a continuation of an 
already existing close, positive bond be- 
tween the resident and his family and com- 
munity. Conversely, there are many aged 
persons living with or near their children 
and grandchildren who are psychologically 
thousands of miles removed from them. 
Physical separation would only emphasize 
and bring out more sharply the basic di- 
vision which had existed between them all 
along. 


VALUES OF PLACEMENT 


It is the use of separation and not separa- 
tion per se which makes it possible for 
placement to become a beneficial rather 
than a devastating experience. For ex- 
ample, physical distance from family would 
appear to be a disadvantage to residents 
of a home in that it hinders them from 
keeping in closer touch with the family. 
And yet, distance may be helpful to those 
residents who need and desire some outer 
control to deter them from continuing to 
make unplanned, almost compulsive visits 
to their children, which turn out badly for 
them and cause a disruption of their chil- 
dren’s marital and family life. The most 
important value of separation is that it 
offers a fresh opportunity for both the aged 
parent and his adult child to stand off and 
look at each other in a new and different 
way, and to move toward a healthier, more 
comfortable, and better balanced relation- 
ship. While in all of this, separation acts 
as the dynamic, the changes in feeling, atti- 
tude, and behavior toward each other rarely 
occur automatically. Modifications are 
more likely to come about when use is made 
by the resident and family of the counseling 
help provided to them by the caseworker 
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of the home during the intake and under- 
care periods. 

Psychological and physical aspects of 
separation are not mutually exclusive. 
They are very much interrelated and often 
interact to further aggravate already exist- 
ing tensions, fears, and anxieties. But if 
these are the feelings aroused by separation, 
then what is it that drives the applicant to 
risk himself in a process which leads to 
residency? We feel it is because the home 
appears to the applicant to provide the 
best way, and oftentimes the only way, of 
meeting one, several, or all of his most 
pressing needs. Here, in a “package” deal, 
he is offered an accepting protective en- 
vironment, medical services, nursing care, 
dietary supervision, informal and formal 
social communication with religious and 
cultural contemporaries, religious services, 
recreational activities which combine use- 
fulness with creative planning and partici- 
pation, and an opportunity to modify un- 
healthy defensive mental devices. 


REGIONAL HOME IN TROY 


The Capitol District and Daughters of 
Sarah Jewish Home for the Aged is a 
modern one-story institution located in 
Troy, New York.? It serves twenty-one 
counties in the northeastern part of New 
York state. This region contains approxi- 
mately 35,500 Jewish people. Among the 
larger local communities in the regional 
area are the cities of Albany, Troy, Sche- 
nectady, Poughkeepsie, Newburgh and 
Kingston. With the exception of Albany, 
which has a Jewish population of 9,000, 
there is an average of 2,760 Jewish inhabi- 





2The essential requirements in physical plant 
and environment for a modern home for the aged 
are discussed in Standards of Care for Older People 
in Institutions, Section I (New York: Nationa! 
Social Welfare Assembly, 1953), pp. 75-88. 

See also Edward H. Noakes, “An Architect Looks 
at Sheltered Care for the Aged” in Standards of 
Care for Older People in Institutions, Section Il 
(New York: National Social Welfare Assembly, 
1954), pp. 40-42. 
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tants within each of these local communi- 
ties. 

At the present time, the home has a bed 
capacity of 76. Because of the growing 
waiting list, an outresident extension pro- 
gram was recently instituted. The resi- 
dents, whose average age is 78, are mainly 
orthodox Jews of eastern European back- 
ground. Most of them settled in the various 
communities of the region very soon after 
they arrived in the United States about 
forty or fifty years ago, and remained there 
until they entered the home. The male 
residents earned a livelihood, for the most 
part, as storekeepers, merchants, and small 
businessmen. Most of the women resi- 
dents were housewives. 

The atmosphere in the home is a free, 
permissive, and informal one, within a 
structure of realistic controls. The daily 
living program is geared to the residents’ 
cultural and religious interests, and to their 
physical and emotional capacities and limi- 
tations. The approach used in meeting the 
total needs of the individual and the over- 
all needs of the group is based on an inter- 
disciplinary collaboration of the staff mem- 
bers of the medical, casework, activities, 
housekeeping, dining, and administrative 
departments of the home. While within 
each discipline the staff functions inde- 
pendently, the administrative department 
takes responsibility for integrating the work 
of the various departments. 


CASEWORKER’S ROLE 


In separating from his home, family, and 
local community, the new resident is in a 
sense undergoing social surgery. He re- 
quires intensive assistance in growing new 
roots in the home, and in using its care and 
services fruitfully and constructively. The 
healing process starts during the intake 
period. A supportive relationship de- 
velops naturally from the very beginning 
of the caseworker’s contact with the appli- 
cant. The caseworker is the first repre- 
sentative of the home whom the applicant 
meets. During the intake process, he 
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enables the applicant to express, sort out, 
and clarify his feelings about his problem, 
The applicant and caseworker examine to 
gether the specifics of the care and services 
available at the home, the realistic limita 
tions of these services, and the applicant's 
feelings about separation and residency. A 
point is then reached when it is determined 
whether residency at the home is what the 
applicant really wants, and whether he is 
able to use this service in the light of his 
objective needs and capacities. 

Our experience at the home has shown 
that especially during the initial period of 
residency, there are extremely important 
influences outside of the home that have a 
direct bearing on the resident and his ad. 
justment. A resident cannot derive much 
benefit from group living unless and until 
he has come to terms with separation from 
his family, friends, and local community, 
and has accepted the reality of being a 
resident. 

The caseworker plays a key role in help. 
ing the new resident work this out 
Through the medium of a developing re- 
lationship, built on his trust and confidence 
in the caseworker and the latter’s recog: 
nition of and response to him, the resident 
is helped with his anxious, troubled, and 
mixed-up feelings about himself and his 
family. For instance, he may be preoccu- 
pied with the thought that “they could have 
kept me with them if they really wanted 
to.” At the same time, he may also have 
an underlying feeling that rejection by his 
family is a form of punishment due him 
for something he might have said or done 
in the past which he cannot now recall. By 
means of implication, direct suggestion, 
and interpretation, the caseworker clarifies 
point by point the objective and subjective 
conditions which made placement neces- 
sary, aiding the resident to differentiate 
reality from distortion and misconception. 
The resident may then be able to acknowl- 
edge with conviction that his family’s de 
sire for his placement does not signify a 
lack of love but rather stems from their 
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Home for the Aged 


genuine concern for him and his need for 
care and services which they are unable to 
provide, 

When it is indicated that a resident has 
actually been rejected and deserted by his 
family, the caseworker helps him overcome 
the terrible overwhelming feeling of loss 
of belonging by conveying to him the 
home’s interest, deep concern, affection, 
and respect for him as a person who has 
value in his own right. Given sensitively 
and skillfully, such supportive help may 
serve as a catalytic agent which stimulates 
the resident to regenerate his feelings of 
self-esteem, and activates him to rise above 
the rejection.® 

While concentrating with the resident 
on the separation problem, the caseworker 
also assists him in dealing with such every- 
day problems as getting along with his 
roommate, accepting the limitations of a 
diabetic diet, applying to the department 
of welfare for old-age assistance, becoming 
involved in activities and social relation- 
ships, and so forth. It should be noted, 
however, that this process does not move 
on a one-way street. In an interrelated 
way, the group living experience within 
the home can be of inestimable value to 
the new resident. As he obtains gratifica- 
tion and feels the potentiality of gaining 
further satisfaction from the informal and 
organized program of the home, and from 
consistent, warm relationships with the 
institutional staff and the other residents, 
he becomes better able to accept the reality 
of separation without feelings of utter 
resignation. 


USE OF POLICY AND STRUCTURE 


The new resident is enabled to bridge the 
gap between the old and new living situa- 
tion in several other ways. Having known 
most of his Jewish contemporaries in the 
local community, he very often recognizes 





8 For an excellent discussion of the implications 
of elder-rejection, see Maurice E. Linden, “Emo- 
tional Problems in Aging,” Jewish Social Service 
Quarterly, Vol. XXXI, No. 1 (Fall 1954), pp. 80-89. 
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one or several familiar faces when he arrives 
at the home. For the second time in his life 
he has found landsleit (persons coming 
from the same home town). This frequent 
occurrence serves to take away some of the 
fear of the unknown which is experienced 
by the new resident. Moreover, it is an 
established custom among the residents to 
introduce their newly arrived landsleit to 
the others in the home and to help the new- 
comers become familiar with what is for 
them a new way of life. 

Structures have been consciously de- 
veloped in the home which give the resi- 
dent an opportunity to maintain a con- 
tinued, though realistically limited, contact 
and line of communication with his family 
and former local community so that separa- 
tion might not be felt as something total 
and final. Unlimited visiting is allowed to 
family and friends, and there is frequent 
personal contact between board members 
of the home and the residents who formerly 
lived in the same home town. A number 
of local communities have organized home- 
affliated auxiliaries, whose members not 
only assume responsibility for special 
projects and provide volunteers to the home, 
but also visit as a group regularly and par- 
ticipate with the residents in some of the 
organized functions of the home. 

Generally there are no restrictions on 
the resident's visiting his family and his 
local community. However, visiting limi- 
tations are applied when it is indicated 
from the medical point of view that visiting 
would be harmful to the resident's health 
or when, from the casework point of view, 
it would be destructive to the resident’s 
and family’s social and emotional well- 
being. Visiting outside the home often 
takes place during the holiday seasons, on 
the occasion of the birth, confirmation, or 
wedding of some member of the family, or 
when a special event takes place in the 
resident's local community. To cite an 
example of the latter, the residents of the 
home who come from Schenectady and Al- 
bany recently attended, as guests of honor, 
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the annual tea held by the respective home 
auxiliaries of those two communities. 

Encouragement, as well as concrete help, 
is given to the residents in corresponding 
with family, friends, rabbis, and others in 
the community who have had significance 
in their lives. Newspapers and newsletters 
from the local synagogue, benevolent so- 
ciety, and Jewish community center have 
also served as an important channel 
through which the resident’s continued 
identification with his local community is 
maintained. 


WHOM SHALL THE HOME SERVE? 


We have described how the caseworker, 
other institutional staff, and the use of 
agency policy and structure contribute 
toward helping applicants and new resi- 
dents in a regional home for the aged cope 
with their separation and adjustment prob- 
lem. But there remains the fundamental 
question: Is this trip really necessary? The 
answer to this can only come through a 
clearer and better-defined function of a 
home for the aged. 

It is our contention that the home for the 
aged will continue to be a “catch-all” as 
long as nothing is done on a local level to 
meet the needs of its older population. As 
experience in large cities has shown, there 
are many old people who are able to con- 
tinue to live in their own homes, or with 
their families, given the combined services 
of a homemaker, doctor, visiting nurse, and 
social worker under one organized adminis- 
tration. For the aged person who can no 
longer maintain his own home or who can- 
not live with his family, a small group 
residence or family boarding home under 
social agency supervision may provide a 
type of living arrangement more appropri- 
ate to his needs and desires than institu- 





4 Fact Book on the Aged in New York City. 
(New York: Welfare and Health Council of New 
York City, 1955), pp. 56-60. 

Robert Morris, A Report on Home Care for the 
Aged. (New York: Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds, 1955). 
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tional care.5 
for a day-care program for older adults in 
all local community centers. For one 
thing, it would help to maintain in the 
community those older adults who apply 
for residency in a home for the aged pri-| 
marily for the purpose of regaining social 
contact and engaging in meaningful activi- 
ties with their peers. 

If these kinds of services were instituted | 
locally, the home for the aged could then 
direct its fullest attention to the very de. 
pendent aged who need a total protective 
environment, intensive nursing care, and 
specialized social and medical services. It 
would be able to concentrate on caring for 
the person whose use of the facilities of a 
small group residence or family boarding 
home has repeatedly failed because of his 
inordinate and insatiable demands for 
affection and attention, coupled with a lack 
of capacity to give of himself in a close, 
personal relationship. Such a person is 
able to adjust more favorably in the neutral 
but warm and accepting atmosphere of a 
home for the aged. Here his involvement 
in a close relationship is not required, and 
by virtue of the home’s structural setup 
and the role and function of its staff, de- 
manding as well as provoking, aggressive, 
withdrawn, and bizarre behavior can be 
handled with greater tolerance and _ re- 
siliency. 

In addition to providing specialized serv- 
ices for those individuals whose needs can- 
not feasibly be met locally, and for whom 
this trip is truly necessary, the home might 
also be used as a consultative resource by 
the various local community agencies. 


CONCLUSION 
With this kind of integrated program in 
operation, many of our older population 





5 William Posner, “Casework Process in a Pri- 
vate Residence Program for Older Persons,” Journal 
of Social Work Process, Vol. IV (May 1953), pp. 
9-28. 

Benjamin R. Sprafkin, “The Family Agency and 
Services to the Aged,” Jewish Social Service Quar- 
terly, Vol. XXXI, No. 1 (Fall 1954), pp. 103-110. 
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BY FRANCES H. SCHERZ 





Acting Out Character Disorders 


in a Marital Problem 


THERE HAS BEEN increasing interest and 
concern in understanding and treating 
marital problems which include constella- 
tions of behavior and emotional attitudes 
that lie in the psychiatric classification of 
character disorders. In this highly compli- 
cated subject, only one segment will be 
described, as it relates to casework treat- 
ment, the character disorder in which act- 
ing out is the major pattern of behavior. 
Fenichel defines character and character 
disturbances as follows: 


The ego's habitual modes of adjust- 
ment to the external world, the id, and 
the superego, and the characteristic types 
of combining these modes with one an- 
other, constitute character. Accordingly, 
character disturbances are limitations or 
pathological forms of treating the exter- 
nal world, internal drives, and demands 
of the superego, or disturbances of the 
ways in which these various tasks are 
combined. 


Since the disorder stems from unhealthy 
character traits that are fixated or severely 
regressed, it is integrated into the basic 
personality structure. Pervasive problem- 
atic behavior and disturbed emotional 
adaptations to life and the self are gen- 
erally not seen by the person as strange 
or different. Hence, he may not recognize 
or take responsibility for the behavior that 
is creating problems for him and others in 
the family. 


This paper presents a case in which both 
partners had severe character disorders, and 
in which, despite poor prognosis, casework 
treatment was effective. Acting out was the 
main pattern of behavior in Mr. and Mrs. 
F’s way of dealing with each other. Accord- 
ing to Greenacre, acting out is action which 
unconsciously relieves inner tension and 
brings partial discharge to ward off im. 
pulses that express instinctual demands or 
reactions to original instinctual demands. 
The present situation is used as a discharge 
for repressed energies, displaced from re- 
pressed memories. The displacement makes 
this discharge possible. In character dis- 
orders, the quality of action is important 
in that it is generally fairly organized, re- 
petitive, and ego syntonic by displacement 
and rationalization.” 

Techniques for handling acting out in 
initial interviews will be discussed. The 
knowledge of current and past individual 
functioning and the specific nature of inter- 
action between family members that was 
required for a psychosocial formulation will 
be described. In considering treatment that 
was undertaken, specific techniques will be 
highlighted that were used in an effort to 
modify behavior by dilution of the use of 
destructive ego defenses in both partners 
so that a more reasonable balance in the 
marriage and better social functioning of 
all members of the family could be achieved. 





FRANCES H. SCHERZ, M.S.W., is director of case- 
work at the Jewish Family and Community Service, 
Chicago, Illinois. This paper was delivered in May 
1956 at the National Conference of Social Work, 
in the casework section. 
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1Otto Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic Theory of 
Neurosis (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1945), 
p- 467. 

2 Phyllis Greenacre, Trauma, Growth, and Per- 
sonality (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1952). 
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Acting Out Character Disorders 


FIRST INTERVIEW 


Treatment covered a period of twenty 
months following Mrs. F’s request for help. 
In the first interview, Mrs. F, a fairly attrac- 
tive, well-groomed woman of 43, was diffuse 
and voluble. She immediately said she had 
been married for seventeen and one-half 
years and was ready to get a divorce because 
“there has not been one decent, pleasant 
day together, and it’s getting worse.” She 
had left her husband six times, always 
going to her parents. Coming to the agency 
was the “last resort.” By this she meant 
that the only thing left was for the agency 
to make her husband realize that he was 
at fault. She had gone to two other agen- 
cies but had not returned when it was sug- 
that she have her husband come. She knew 
he would refuse. Besides, he was so glib 
and plausible. To questions about what 
was happening now, Mrs. F described 
battles with her husband, mostly verbal, 
but occasionally throwing household equip- 
ment at him, biting and kicking, and his 
retaliating in kind. The household was 
in constant turmoil, with much screaming 
at Mr. F and the two children. She was 
sure this was not good for Jimmy, 9, and 
Irene, 8, but what could she do? As she 
described several incidents, it appeared that 
Mrs. F was the initial aggressor. She was 
quick to assert that she was not to blame; 
it was all Mr. F’s fault that she could not 
control herself. Attempts to elicit when 
the fights occurred revealed that they took 
place when Mr. F was not giving Mrs. F 
enough money; when Mr. F was unem- 
ployed, changing jobs, or engaging in dis- 
astrous business ventures. During these 
periods, which were numerous, Mrs. F re- 
fused to cook for Mr. F. He then refused 
to give her what money he had. Mrs. F 
justified her behavior vigorously. 

Mrs. F had told her husband she was 
coming to the agency to force him to be- 
have. He was furious, said they should 
keep their troubles to themselves. In the 
same breath, Mrs. F demanded to know 
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what the caseworker could do to make 
Mr. F behave, even though she was sure 
he would not come, and what should she 
do right now? She threatened to leave 
home and go to her parents if she could 
not get help immediately. The caseworker 
said he thought Mrs. F did have a serious 
problem. Perhaps Mr. F did need to do 
things differently. It must be uncomfort- 
able for Mrs. F to worry so about money. 
It must be extremely frightening to think 
about breaking up a marriage. He sug- 
gested Mrs. F stay home to give him an 
opportunity to see how he could help. 
Going to her parents seemed to make things 
worse. Also, Mrs. F should try to make it 
possible for Mr. F to come in. The case- 
worker would help by calling Mr. F di- 
rectly for an appointment. Did Mrs. F 
think she could try to discuss this with 
Mr. F, even though it was hard when she 
was so angry and so afraid of what might 
happen? Mrs. F said she would try, but 
the caseworker must not be taken in by 
Mr. F. She was assured that the caseworker 
had much experience in understanding dif- 
ferent people. 

The massive amount of projection of the 
problem on the husband, the seemingly 
repetitious acting out, the strong holding 
to behavior as justifiable, and the insistent 
demand that Mr. F be changed indicated 
poor motivation for personal involvement 
in using help. Diagnostically, the quanti- 
tative use of the mechanisms of denial, dis- 
placement, rationalization, and impulsive 
acting out pointed to the possibility of a 
serious defect in ego development. 

The caseworker sensed Mrs. F's panic. 
He felt that possibly Mrs. F’s behavior in 
the interview was related to unexpressed 
fear of consequences of her behavior, per- 
haps fear of losing her husband, which she 
distorted into threats of leaving him. The 
direct recognition and acceptance of her 
fear helped to allay panic. The caseworker 
was careful not to show Mrs. F how her 
impulses and defenses seemed to be a part 
of the problem. There was no attempt to 
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correct obvious distortions of reality. At- 
tacking her defenses would have weakened 
Mrs. F and probably made it difficult for 
her to continue. There was no effort to 
test for awareness of her role in the prob- 
lem, or to imply that she would need to 
change. It is doubtful that Mrs. F would 
have understood such an approach since 
she seemed to use verbal communication 
largely to attack or to defend herself rather 
than as a means of reasonable discussion. 
More likely, Mrs. F would have become 
confused. By taking responsibility for 
getting in touch with Mr. F, the caseworker 
did not have to deal directly with Mrs. F's 
fears and ambivalence about Mr. F's com- 
ing. The caseworker felt that Mrs. F was 
not able to handle her ambivalence at this 
time and that she desperately wanted some- 
one to intercede and save the marriage. It 
seemed to the caseworker that Mrs. F was 
asking for help with control of her im- 
pulses, hence, the advice that she remain 
at home and try to help Mr. F to come 
to the agency. It was hoped that the ad- 
vice would give Mrs. F the feeling that she 
had found someone who could be an anchor 
against her destructive acting out impulses. 


INTERVIEW WITH HUSBAND 


Mr. F was willing to come when telephoned. 
A large man of 43, he spoke in a slow, de- 
liberate fashion. The caseworker had pre- 
viously shared the knowledge of Mrs. F's 
reasons for coming to the agency. Mr. F 
was initially defensive but relaxed some- 
what when the caseworker said he was 
interested in knowing how the marital 
problem affected Mr. F. He responded 
with, “I’m glad to know you think there 
are two sides to the story.” Mr. F’s com- 
plaints were in two main areas; that Mrs. F 
did not take care of his dietetic needs—he 
has had diabetes for fifteen years—and that 
she ran to her family whenever there was 
a fight. They always took her side. He 
was insistent, in little-boy fashion, that 
someone had to take responsibility for 
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patching up the marriage. Someone had 
to make Mrs. F stop fighting with him. 
Her demands were insatiable. Until six 
months ago, he had been giving Mrs. F 
$90 a week for household expenses. He 
paid the rent and insurance as he felt his 
wife did not manage money well. At 
present he had no job, no savings, was bor- 
rowing from his mother. He showed no 
concern about the accumulating debt. He 
felt Mrs. F should be satisfied with the 
amount he was giving her, although he 
evaded answering how much this was. Gen- 
eral employment history indicated consider- 
able instability in job situations and mis- 
management of money in business. Mr. F 
becaine increasingly angry as he described 
Mrs. F’s “desertions.” He admitted to re- 
fusing to give her money in order to “pay 
her back.” At the same time, he demanded 
food, and when Mrs. F did not produce it, 
ate in a restaurant; he had been hospital- 
ized several times in a coma. Mr. F had 
slapped Mrs. F when she refused to cook. 
He wanted the caseworker to change Mrs. 
F, to make her kinder to him. He thought 
this could be done because Mrs. F had 
been nicer to him after her talk here. The 
caseworker said that for anyone to change 
and make it stick was hard and took effort. 
Did he see some ways, too, of becoming 
more comfortable in the marriage? Mr. F 
revealed that after a quarrel several days 
before, Mrs. F had run to her parents, let- 
ting Mr. F know that if he wanted her, he 
could come after her, providing he prom- 
ised to behave better. Should he chase 
after her as he had done before? The case- 
worker said that both were now seeking 
help; did this make a difference? He 
seemed to want the marriage to go better. 
Mr. F agreed and said he would try “once 
more.” 

It was difficult to assess whether Mr. F's 
behavior was essentially due to basic mas- 
sive dependency needs that Mrs. F was not 
meeting, or whether his acting out was 
largely retaliatory. Impressionistically, Mr. 
F seemed very immature, too dependent on 
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Acting Out Character Disorders 


his mother, self-destructive in the handling 
of his diabetic condition. He saw the prob- 
lem entirely as requiring change by Mrs. 
F. The caseworker used Mr. F's strong 
need to cling to Mrs. F as a beginning: 
motivation for help. As with Mrs. F, there 
was no attempt to attack Mr. F's projective 
defenses by insistence on clarifying his eva- 
siveness about work and money. Mr. F 
already felt under attack and it was im- 
portant to sustain the defenses he was using 
to permit further exploration. It appeared 
that the marriage was a neurotic one, with 
interlocking needs that were being acted 
out immaturely and destructively. 

The next eight interviews, four each with 
Mr. and Mrs. F, covered a span of eight 
weeks because of broken appointments by 
Mrs. F on flimsy excuses. Each time an 
appointment was broken the caseworker 
telephoned Mrs. F and persuaded her to 
come in. On one occasion, when Mrs. F 
said she did not feel well, the caseworker 
offered to visit. This was accepted with 
pleasure. The caseworker continued with 
both in order to facilitate understanding 
of each person, the specific nature of inter- 
action between Mr. and Mrs. F, and to 
assess possible capacity to use help. 


THE WIFE’S BACKGROUND 


Mrs. F was the oldest of six children, all 
born within a space of seven and one-half 
years. Although she described the family 
as closely knit, persistent vagueness about 
her relationship to her parents, with 
emphasis on being the favored one, gave 
the impression that the strong tie to her 
parents was fostered largely by her. Mrs. F 
could not speak of having angry feelings 
toward her parents but dropped many hints 
indicating that she had always felt deprived 
and depreciated. She had been the good 
girl who stayed home with an ailing mother 
while the others went to college. She 
justified the three brothers being “spoiled” 
because “men always are.” The sister, 13 
months younger, had much attention be- 
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cause of many childhood illnesses. This 
sister was described as smart and beautiful, 
not like Mrs. F. Both sisters married be- 
fore Mrs. F. She described “breaking 
down” at the next younger sister’s wedding 
because she was exhausted from making 
all the wedding arrangements, and was also 
“losing a sister.” 

Mrs. F was a bookkeeper for four years 
before marriage and three and a half years 
after. She did not express satisfaction in 
working but did describe, with considerable 
feeling, the satisfaction of saving most of 
her earnings because her parents expected 
no board payment. Mrs. F placed great 
emphasis on how good her parents have 
been to her children. They have provided 
food, music lessons, Hebrew school. There 
was also emphasis on good physical ap- 
pearance and material accumulation. This 
seemed to be in accord with parental and 
sibling standards. There was remarkably 
little differentiation in her feeling toward 
her parents. It was as though both parents 
were seen unconsciously as the depriving 
mother from whom Mrs. F was constantly 
striving to obtain expressions of love. 

The F’s knew each other a year before 
marriage. The first crisis and separation 
occurred two months later. The couple 
were living with Mrs. F’s parents. Mrs. F 
had used $500 of wedding gift money to 
help pay for a sister's illness. Mr. F de- 
manded that Mrs. F ask for the money be- 
cause his mother was planning to help 
establish him in a business. When Mrs. F 
refused, Mr. F went to live with his mother 
for four months. He returned voluntarily. 
The next four separations occurred within 
the first three years of marriage, after they 
established their own home. Mrs. F left 
each time because of job difficulties on Mr. 
F’s part and his mother’s withdrawal of 
financial support from businesses. Mrs. F 
described a “breakdown” in the third year 
of marriage, following a violent quarrel 
with her mother-in-law over a refusal to 
help with money. She described a pro- 
longed feeling of depression. The medical 
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diagnosis was a duodenal ulcer. Mrs. F re- 
fused to use her earnings or savings toward 
living expenses, went to her parents each 
time for two or three months, waited for 
Mr. F to beg her to return. Strong evi- 
dence of their basic need to cling to each 
other was in her description of joy at each 
reconciliation. For the next thirteen years 
there were no long separations. Mr. F 
worked, presumably as a partner, in stores 
owned by his mother, earning various 
amounts, depending on his mother’s ca- 
pricious feelings about his usefulness. The 
last separation occurred when Mr. F was 
thrown out of the business, accused of being 
“lazy and inefficient.” Mrs. F claimed that 
Mr. F never gave her enough to run the 
home adequately, although the amounts 
she named seemed sufficient for middle-class 
comfort. The apartment was attractively 
furnished and sparklingly clean. Mrs. F 
always had domestic help. 

Mrs. F felt dissatisfied throughout the 
marriage. When the caseworker asked if 
there had been any periods of comparative 
satisfaction, Mrs. F brushed this aside with, 
“I didn’t realize I was so unhappy because 
money covers everything.” Mrs. F’s com- 
plaints were repetitive. She resented Mr. 
F’s illness, saying “I’m sick too.” Mr. F 
belittled her. She could not feed him be- 
cause he did not give her enough money. 
She would not give up her cleaning woman. 
She would not have sexual relations with 
him because “he doesn’t deserve it.” She 
hates his mother because she refuses to let 
Mr. F work in the business. There were no 
discernible signs of self-awareness, guilt, or 
anxiety. The only clear impression was of 
Mrs. F’s fear; fear that somehow she would 
be left alone; unconscious fear that her 
impulses would destroy the marriage she 
needed to cling to. She seemed gratified 
in a childish way by the caseworker’s 
interest. 

It became clear that Mrs. F had come to 
the agency at a time when she could no 
longer run so easily to her parents. Her 
mother was becoming senile and her father 
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no longer had patience to put up with his 
demanding daughter and active grandchil- 
dren. Mr. F’s mother had recently remar- 
ried and could not be counted on as a 
source of financial support. 

The one positive act Mrs. F was able to 
carry out during this period was, at the 
caseworker’s suggestion, to get a realistic 
picture of Mr. F's illness from his physician. 
As a result, when Mr. F was ill, she did not 
attend an annual family party alone, as 
she had done in the past. Mrs. F said 
directly that she would not maintain con- 
tact unless Mr. F did. This seemed to be 
based on an underlying fear of losing him, 
as well as a wish to have him punished. 


Mr. F was older by ten years than his sister, 
who died at age 30. Mr. F’s parents were 
divorced when he was 16. He described 
his father as a detached, silent man, with 
whom he had never had much to do, and 
whom he had not seen since the divorce. 
His mother was a “powerful, domineering 
woman, but we get along.” She was always 
in business, was active in many organiza- 
tions, was rarely home. Mr. F was reared 
by a succession of maids. He could recall 
nothing about his relationship with his 
sister. Mr. F’s work history since high 
school graduation showed that the few 
times he had worked outside his mother’s 
business were for very short periods, were 
dissatisfying because he felt he was not paid 
enough. It became clear that he was de- 
manding and immature in his work rela- 
tionships, and had an idealized image of 
his ability. Mr. F verified his wife’s account 
of his mother’s alternately supporting and 
throwing him out. Prior to marriage, he 
had left home a number of times after 
quarrels over money with his mother, had 
returned because he felt lost without her. 
While living away, he met Mrs. F. through 
her brothers. He felt Mrs. F had pushed 
him into the marriage. Mr. and Mrs. F's 


accounts of the separations were in accord. 
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Acting Out Character Disorders 


Both blamed Mr. F’s mother for their 
present financial difficulty. Neither was 
concerned about the continued borrowing 
from the senior Mrs. F. Mr. F stressed 
Mrs. F’s refusal to feed him. He continued 
to deny responsibility for the problems in 
the marriage. He wanted to continue in 
the marriage because “it’s better than 
nothing.” 

Mr. and Mrs. F expressed concern about 
their battles before the children but felt 
helpless to do anything about it. Both 
wanted to give to the children materially. 
Mrs. F was frequently called to school be- 
cause Jimmy was misbehaving, clowning, 
doing poor work. Irene was described by a 
teacher as a day-dreaming girl who was not 
working up to capacity. Both children 
were enuretic. At the end of this period 
of social study, the caseworker made the 
following formulation. 


DIAGNOSIS 
Mr. and Mrs. F's behavior, characterized 
by pervasive immaturity and repetitive, im- 
pulsive acting out, seemed to indicate rigid 
immature egos and infantile superegos 
within a diagnosis of character disorder. 
In Mrs. F, the acting out seemed to be a 
displacement from fixated unfulfilled oral 
needs and severe repression of early aggres- 
sive drives. Her demands on her parents, 
mother-in-law, and husband seemed in- 
satiable and undifferentiated. The ina- 
bility to tolerate frustration of any kind, 
regression into illness, and destructive use of 
the parents indicated little ego integration 
at all stages of development. The major 
ego defenses, displacement and denial, were 
used inappropriately. Money was equated 
with gratification of basic needs. Percep- 
tion of reality was poor. Mrs. F seemed 
to be relating to her husband as a sibling 
with whom she was in constant competition 
for a mother. It was as though the repeti- 
tive displaced need to compete, along with 
fear of loss, kept her in the marriage. 
With Mr. F, the hostile dependent tie 
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to his mother, the tremendous preoccupa- 
tion with food, the rage at Mrs. F for failing 
to feed him, the inability to give in any rela- 
tionship, and the lacks in perception and 
judgment of his reality situation were also 
suggestive of a character problem. The 
self-destructive tendencies in failing to take 
care of his diet seemed to serve uncon- 
sciously as a wish to force others to give to 
him. His glibness and shallowness of affect 
pointed to the possibility of deeply re- 
pressed anxiety. He, too, seemed to be in 
a competitive sibling relationship with Mrs. 
F. Neither seemed to have any capacity to 
meet each other’s dependency needs. Both 
appeared to offer little potential for treat- 
ment. Nevertheless, because of concern for 
the total family, the caseworker felt that a 
clearer and deeper understanding through 
psychiatric consultation might show a way 
to break into a pattern of destructive 
family life that was being carried into the 
next generation. 

The consultant substantiated the psychi- 
atric diagnosis of character disorders with 
pervasive immaturity in Mr. and Mrs. F. 
In both, an infantile neurosis had existed 
but the ego, because of little opportunity 
for growth and integration, had accommo- 
dated to the neurosis toward the develop- 
ment of characterological problems. The 
early neurotic symptoms had been slowly 
incorporated into the character structure, 
and in so doing, anxiety was reduced or 
neutralized into a lack of awareness of 
anxiety. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. F were looking for a 
strong protective mother. While Mrs. F 
seemed crudely exploitive in her demand 
for money, this was really indicative of her 
infantile wish to be taken care of. The 
acting out to the mother-in-law was seen 
as a wish to be her daughter. Mr. and 
Mrs. F appeared to be locked in sibling 
competition for the powerful giving and 
withholding mother. Characteristic of act- 
ing out in character disorders, they showed 
inability to differentiate between past and 
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present, unwillingness to learn, and over- 
readiness in a compulsive, repetitive way to 
substitute rigid reactive patterns for ade- 
quate responses to reality. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. F showed signs of early oral fixation 
with high narcissistic needs and intolerance 
for frustration. With Mrs. F, speech seemed 
to be used as an aggressive discharge of oral 
tension. Greenacre® has observed that in 
chronic acting out there is often speech 
inhibition or delay in the second year of 
life. When this occurs, the disturbance 
manifests itself in the function of speech; 
speech is used for exhibitionism instead of 
for communication. The person tends to 
depend on action rather than on communi- 
cation as a characteristic way of operating. 
Mr. F's acting out, based originally on ex- 
cessive, passive dependency needs, seemed 
largely retaliatory. Both Mr. and Mrs. F 
were reaching out for support, not asking 
for help. 


TREATMENT AND TECHNIQUES 


It was agreed, despite the diagnosis and 
poor prognosis, that in the interests of the 
children an attempt be made to treat Mr. 
and Mrs. F. In view of the treatment goal, 
stabilization of the marriage for the ulti- 
mate protection of the children, casework 
was the treatment of choice. Treatment 
would be aimed at reducing the competi- 
tive, childish, retaliatory behavior toward 
a more amiable brother-sister relationship. 
The children could not be treated directly 
until some stabilization of the marital re- 
lationship had been achieved. One case- 
worker, representing a strong parental 
figure, seemed indicated. This was a tenta- 
tive decision since the competitive needs 
of Mr. and Mrs. F might not make it pos- 
sible for one caseworker to handle both. 
Control of the acting out and management 
of .the interaction between Mr. and Mrs. 
F was to be the first step in treatment. It 
seemed that one caseworker could best at- 
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tempt this. The case was reassigned to ; 
male caseworker. For Mrs. F a parental 
figure as such was needed, and Mr. } 
might benefit from identification with 3 
strong man, who represented desirabk 
social and personal standards. 

Mr. and Mrs. F were seen weekly. With 
Mrs. F, a firm, warm, realistic approach was 
used. Daily events were discussed. Her 
narcissism was appealed to by accepting 
what she wanted and showing her how her 
behavior was not helping her to get this 
She was told firmly that it was her duty 
to cook for Mr. F and that if she tried this 
more consistently, Mr. F would probably 
give her more money. When this worked, 
Mrs. F became encouraged and ultimately 
proud of her ingenuity in managing dia. 
betic and usual menus simultaneously. 
There was active discussion of the reality of 
Mr. F's financial situation; that his failure 
to give her as much as she felt she needed 
was not necessarily out of his wish to de 
prive her. At the same time, she was shown 
how Mr. F retaliated via money when she 
attacked him, and that it was best not to 
do this for her own sake. 

It was necessary to approach these de- 
mands for more realistic behavior very 
carefully. If they were too drastic, ot 
quantitatively too great, or not timed in 
relation to Mr. F's ability to meet some of 
her needs, Mrs. F might have become de- 
pressed since her tolerance for frustration 
was so low. It was also very important that 
Mrs. F be given ample time in each inter- 
view to complain about Mr. F. These com- 
plaints were listened to sympathetically. 
The reality of his difficult behavior was not 
minimized. It was agreed that Mr. F was 
hard to live with. There was discussion 
how, despite this, Mrs. F could still get 
some satisfactions for herself. Gradually, 
Mrs. F partially accepted this, to the extent 
of giving up the cleaning woman for a time 
when money was really scarce. There was 
strong approval given whenever Mrs. F 
tried to do something that pleased Mr. F 
and made the situation more tolerable for 
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Acting Out Character Disorders 


her. No demands were made on Mrs. F 
to do specific things in order to please Mr. F. 
Her successes increased her self-esteem. 
This process was necessarily slow and re- 
petitive. 

Several times Mrs. F, after a battle, ran 
to her parents for a few days. The case- 
worker emphasized that Mrs. F must try to 
stop this since it tended to undo what she 
was trying to achieve. As Mrs. F began to 
show concern about Mr. F’s health and to 
make an investment in keeping him well, 
as she occasionally defended his behavior 
because of the pressure of making a living, 
the caseworker began to treat the com- 
plaints with some lightness, letting Mrs. F 
know that it was not necessary to keep com- 
plaining since he was well aware of it. Mrs. 
F could laugh a little, saying “Here I go 
again.” At no time was there any direct 
attempt to change Mrs. F's attitudes 
toward herself through self-awareness. The 
reduction in acting out, the ability to 
tolerate some frustration, the slight ability 
to be concerned about another human 
being were evidences of the diminution in 
the use of destructive ego defenses and 
better adaptation to reality. 

Mr. F was dealt with similarly. Much 
work was done in the area of employment. 
When he brought in stories of the possi- 
bility of various business deals, there was 
warm acceptance of his wish to be a busi- 
nessman and discussion of the general eco- 
nomic conditions that mitigated against 
such planning, but there was also much 
firmness about his obligation to support 
his family. The caseworker assured Mr. F 
of his conviction that this could be 
achieved. The treatment aim was to help 
Mr. F to achieve some satisfactions in work. 
Finally, Mr. F took a selling job, which 
moved from $60 to $100 a week in the space 
of four months. He has now held this 
job for over eight months, the longest time 
in his experience. Mr. F was extremely 
pleased by his success. He was given much 
recognition by the caseworker for his ac- 
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complishment. After a struggle, and with 
support from the caseworker, he was able 
to withstand his mother’s offer to put him 
in business. This was a tremendous step 
forward. When Mrs. F began feeding him 
regularly, he gave her adequate amounts 
of money. He was particularly pleased 
when she gave up the cleaning woman and 
spontaneously brought a present to Mrs. 
F. As Mr. F obtained some gratification 
of his oral dependency needs, as he could 
begin to identify with a male who was sup- 
portive and firm, and as Mrs. F’s aggressive 
attacks diminished, Mr. F needed to re- 
taliate less and began functioning on a 
slightly more mature level. 


JOINT INTERVIEWS 


Joint interviews were used to help Mr. and 
Mrs. F try to learn to communicate dif- 
ferently. The caseworker had been think- 
ing about the use of joint interviews to 
teach Mr. and Mrs. F to speak rather than 
to attack each other. He felt that the sur- 
prisingly low competitive elements in atten- 
tion from him, as well as his strongly posi- 
tive relationship to both, might make this 
possible. While the caseworker was plan- 
ning this for a relatively calm period, the 
clients moved more quickly than he and 
asked to be seen together. After an argu- 
ment they had retreated into silence. Both 
wished to break the silence but could not 
give in to each other and asked the case- 
worker to intercede. Thereafter, joint in- 
terviews continued at four-to-six-week inter- 
vals, at the suggestion of the caseworker or 
the clients when communication between 
Mr. and Mrs. F would break down com- 
pletely by acting out or by long with- 
drawals into silence. Additionally, they 
were used, at the caseworker’s suggestion, 
to discuss common goals in such areas as 
financial planning and camp arrangements 
for the children. 

The joint interviews followed a common 
pattern. Mr. and Mrs. F came in not look- 
ing at each other. The caseworker took the 
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initiative in opening the discussion. There 
followed complaints and recriminations. 
The caseworker pointed out the conse- 
quences of this behavior and the damage 
they were inflicting on themselves. He 
tried to help them look at the specifics of 
the problem and to assess the reality of the 
complaints. Halfway through the inter- 
view, Mr. and Mrs. F ignored the case- 
worker, turned toward each other, and 
spoke together. Concessions and bargains 
were made. The interview wound up gen- 
erally with Mr. F's offer of continued dis- 
cussion over a chocolate soda. Gradually, 
there was some carry-over of better com- 
munication into the home. After six 
months the need for these interviews di- 
minished to the gratification of Mr. and 
Mrs. F. At one point, the caseworker quite 
authoritatively told Mr. and Mrs. F. they 
would have to stop battling before the 
children. They made real efforts to do so, 
with some success. 

During this period of treatment of well 
over a year, the initial goal was the reduc- 
tion of acting out in the interests of possible 
stabilization of the family. It was essential 
that this be managed also, in order to assess 
potential for ego integration and to see 
whether ultimately sufficient anxiety could 
be mobilized to move into work on the 
problems of the children. 


ADDITIONAL TREATMENT TECHNIQUES 


In addition to management of the case by 
one caseworker and individual and joint in- 
terviews, the major treatment techniques 
were prohibition of acting out, appeal to 
narcissistic needs, and granting of valid de- 
pendency gratification through work on 
specific reality problems in daily living. 
There was constant assessment of the tol- 
erance of the ego for reality demands. Ego 
accomplishments were approved strongly. 
In a sense, the clients incorporated to the 
extent they could the caseworker’s ego and 
superego. They learned from him specific 
desirable ways of handling themselves per- 
sonally and socially. As a result, the 
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primitive use of the ego defenses of rational- 


ization, displacement, and denial were min. | 


imized and reality adaptation was increased. 

A word of caution about the use of pro- 
hibition of acting out. This technique is 
not always effective, since the disturbed 
behavior is ego syntonic and frustration 
tolerance is low. A useful technique, when 
appropriate, is the giving of rewards in the 
form of praise, as in the growing com- 
petence of Mr. and Mrs. F to manage them- 
selves more maturely. Pushing toward 
greater competence and continual urgings 
to try better ways of behavior, while fail- 
ures were accepted, created a climate for 
constructive use of existing ego defenses. 
Direct advice was given when either or both 
were too fearful to manage themselves. 
Advice was generally given to try some- 
thing, leaving ultimate autonomy with the 
client. Mrs. F’s exhibitionistic, masochistic 
complaints were listened to sympathetically 
until she had developed sufficient tolerance 
through success to stand some criticism of 
her behavior. This technique enabled her, 
first, to hold onto whatever reality she 
could, then to expand ability to perceive 
and handle reality better. 

It is important to note that these tech- 
niques would probably not have availed 
unless a strong positive relationship was 
established. This takes time. Even more 
important, the clients must be given the 
sense, at the outset, that the caseworker will 
help them control the impulses they fear. 
The caseworker must have ability to toler- 
ate and meet infantile narcissistic depend- 
ency needs. He must be alert to the 
management of specific interaction between 
husband and wife. He must watch that he 
does not expect more from one than the 
other. The needs of each partner must be 
balanced in the light of the other. Any 
anxiety that Mr. and Mrs. F might sense 
in the caseworker about their acting out 
might lead to a spurious sense of power or 
to encouragement and enjoyment of further 
acting out. In the joint interviews, the 
caseworker needed to maintain a consistent 
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Character Disorders in a Marital Problem 


benign, firm parental attitude, with equal 
acceptance and authority to both partners. 

When the marriage was better stabilized, 
Mr. and Mrs. F began expressing anxiety 
about their handling of the children, par- 
ticularly Jimmy. The children had bene- 
fited by the reduction of the parents’ acting 
out, but this was, of course, not sufficient. 
Mr. and Mrs. F began to show some ability 
to criticize themselves as parents. It was 
now possible to move in the direction of 
treating Mr. and Mrs. F as parents. Pres- 
ently, they are working on this problem, 
with the caseworker making extensive use 
of active educational techniques. The 
anxiety about themselves as parents has 
further reduced the acting out and brought 
them closer together. Jimmy may need 
direct treatment but this is not being con- 
sidered until there is some determination 
of how Mr. and Mrs. F can use help as 
parents and what the effects are on the 
child. 
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RE-EXAMINE PRESENT METHODS 

This case raises questions for possible re- 
examination of some of our present 
methods in casework treatment. Is it pos- 
sible that we have failed to reach some 
clients and have worked with others un- 
successfully because we have misunderstood 
the diagnosis and have attempted treatment 
with techniques appropriate to the neuroses 
rather than to character problems? Have 
we looked for evidence of high motivation 
too early; have we too quickly pressed for 
personal involvement; have we relied too 
heavily on interpretation techniques suit- 
able for strong egos? Have we placed too 
great a premium on the development of 
self-awareness as the goal in treatment? If 
we are correct in assuming that many mari- 
tal cases present problems in personal and 
social functioning that are based on char- 
acter disorders, we may need to revise our 
approach in early exploration and develop 
a wider range of treatment techniques. 
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The Caseworker in Short Contact Services 


THE TERM “SHORT contact casework” is 
variously used. In agencies primarily 
offering casework services of a continuing 
nature the term is sometimes used in statis- 
tical reporting to designate those cases in 
which, following an initial exploration, a 
decision is reached to restrict services to 
certain defined aspects of the case situation, 
those services usually being completed 
within a limited number of interviews. In 
other agencies the term is used as descrip- 
tive of the nature of the casework services 
offered within the function of the agency. 
For purposes of this discussion, the term 
will be considered as pertaining to those 
cases in which, because of the nature of the 
need and our province as caseworker as 
defined by the structure and function of the 
agency within which we operate, the serv- 
ices must necessarily be given within a 
limited amount of time and/or a limited 
number of interviews. It is recognized that 
many of the principles presented here are 
applicable to casework in a variety of 
settings. 


HAZARDS OF TIME PRESSURES 


It is obvious that time limitations create 
certain pressures for us as caseworkers. It 
may be in terms of the actual number of 
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minutes available for the interview, par- 
ticularly when there are other pressures 
from total case load and job responsibili- 
ties; or it may be time in the sense that the 
services must be given within one or two, 
and at the most three or four, interviews 
because of the boundaries set by function 
and need. There are recognizable psycho. 
logical pressures in being exposed to time 
limitations in any activity but there are 
some which operate specifically when we 
are subjected to time pressures in our case- 
work practice. The dominant one is the 
anxiety, conscious and unconscious, thus 
generated and its effects upon the use we 
make of ourselves in the process of helping 
the other person with his need. This 
anxiety may make itself felt in a number of 
ways: 

It may lead to overdirection in the inter- 
view. We may use too many questions in 
an effort to elicit information quickly when 
such information might have been more 
revealing had it been allowed to emerge 
within the context of its meaning to the 
individual through a more spontaneous 
form of expression. 

Anxiety may result in a_ too-limited 
focusing of the interview. Our urgency to 
clarify the immediate request may blind us 
to its broader implications which might 
have been perceived had we been less 
anxious about time limitations. (Often we 
become aware of these “psychological 
blinders” only after the interview is com- 
pleted because they operate unconsciously.) 

Anxiety often interferes with the clarity 
of our thinking. This is frequently dem- 
onstrated in our daily living, but it is im- 
portant that we be aware of this and safe- 
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Short Contact Services 


guard against it in short contact casework 
practice. 

It sometimes results in unnecessary and 
uneconomical haste. We tend to move 
faster than is warranted with resultant 
diminution of the effectiveness of the help 
given. 

Another, often unconscious, effect of such 
anxiety upon us is a sense of frustration 
which influences our ability to be helpful. 
This feeling of frustration may result in a 
premature withdrawal from the situation 
or a limited focus upon one aspect of it 
without as full an exploration as we might 
have made. We need to be able to take 
hold of a “piece” or segment of the total 
problem without a hampering feeling of 
frustration because we cannot encompass 
the whole. Such frustration, if present, 
will often mitigate against our doing as 
much as we might in relation to the seg- 
ment we can handle. 


DEMANDS MADE UPON SKILLS 


In addition to the demands made upon us 
in meeting the psychological pressures 
created by the limitations of time, there 
are other demands made upon our skills 
as caseworkers. Establishing and maintain- 
ing focus in the situation becomes of para- 
mount importance in short contact case- 
work because there is often no opportunity 
to refocus in later interviews. There are 
four questions in relation to which we can 
establish and maintain focus: First, what 
is the nature of the presenting need, its re- 
lation to underlying causes and to the total 
situation? The presenting need should be 
sufficiently explored to enable us to iden- 
tify, at least partially and tentatively, its 
underlying causes and to establish whether 
and how they can be handled. Second, how 
are the services available within the func- 
tion of the agency related to the nature of 
the presenting need? Often the potential 
services of the agency should be as 
thoroughly explored as the nature of the 
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need itself. Third, what is the relation of 
the presenting need and the underlying 
ones to other resources for services available 
in the community? And, fourth, what is 
the person’s ability to utilize the services, 
wherever available, appropriate to his 
need? 

It is important to clarify as soon as pos- 
sible what the person’s contacts with other 
social agencies may have been and to initi- 
ate joint planning with them if indicated. 
This involves curbing any feeling that we 
should do something to help right away. It 
is well to remember that many of the prob- 
lems brought to us are of long standing 
and will not respond to spur-of-the-moment 
aid. Such clarification insures against our 
merely fitting into the pattern of those who 
may be “shopping around” in the hope of 
finding the kind of help they want although 
it may not be the kind they need most. It 
also helps us to start off together on a 
realistic basis in that there is mutual recog- 
nition that he has had previous advice, sug- 
gestions, or offers of help that he has been 
unable or unwilling to use. In_ this 
process of clarifying the person’s previous 
contacts with social agencies, it is assumed 
that wherever the social service exchange 
is employed, it should be used discriminat- 
ingly, and we should follow through regis- 
trations on a selective basis, utilizing only 
the most recent or significant ones rather 
than attempting a routine coverage of all 
registrations. 


INTERVIEWING SKILLS 


Specific demands are also made upon our 
skills in interviewing in short contact case- 
work practice. Because of the sense of be- 
ing pressed by time, we may yield to the 
impulse to move along in the interview at 
a pace which we ourselves set. This may 
result in a loss of valuable understanding 
that might have been achieved had the 
other person been allowed to move more 
nearly at his own pace, particularly in the 
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early phases of the interview. It is true 
that there is a need for discriminating di- 
rection of the interview on our part, but 
this direction should stem from our per- 
ceptions and thought processes rather than 
from our feelings of urgency. 

In time-limited casework we are called 
upon to move more swiftly within the in- 
terview to clarify the nature of the need 
but we must do this without impairing our 
relationship with the other person. In 
casework services of a continuing nature 
we can sometimes afford to wait for signifi- 
cant material to emerge spontaneously, or 
can seek for it after the relationship has 
been sufficiently well established to absorb 
some of the threat this may have for the 
individual. But in short contact casework, 
more often than not, we need to explore 
actively for information early in the first 
interview. This exploration must be done 
in such a manner as to avoid the possibility 
of jeopardizing the relationship, which is 
still in the initial process of being formed. 
This can be accomplished in part by relat- 
ing questions to the area of the person’s 
immediate concern and by spacing our 
questions sensitively. If seemingly extra- 
neous questions can be deferred until 
toward the close of the interview, the sup- 
portive relationship, hopefully developed 
by then, may cushion the emotional impact 
of such questioning. The threat of direct 
questions is often diminished if some 
simple, natural explanation is given as to 
how the information sought will assist in 
arriving at a plan for helping him. If he 
is enabled to understand how the ques- 
tions asked are related to his request for 
help and to realize that it is not just “pry- 
ing” or a matter of “red tape,” his defen- 
siveness is less apt to be a hindrance to an 
understanding of him and his situation. 

Because a good working relationship has 
to be established almost at once, there is no 
opportunity for the person to gain confi- 
dence in us gradually through experiencing 
our understanding and helpfulness over a 
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period of time. There may be no oppor- 
tunity for us to retrace our steps and 
establish a different quality of relationship 
through subsequent interviews. Our initial 
mistakes may well become our final ones 
insofar as they affect our casework relation- 
ship. 

We need to obtain information that will 
help us to understand the applicant as an 
individual if we are to understand ade- 
quately the nature of his need. The mean- 
ing of his need is derived from the con- 
figuration which defines its meaning for 
him and will differ for each person. Because 
of the time pressures and our awareness of 
the short duration of contact, there is a 
natural tendency to categorize people ac- 
cording to their problems—runaways, un- 
married mothers, physically handicapped. 
The result is a loss of sensitivity to the 
meaning of the problem to the person and 
his family group. 


DIAGNOSTIC SKILLS 


Our skills in diagnosis and/or evaluation 
also become increasingly important in short 
contact casework services. Because under- 
standing of the total situation will neces- 
sarily be limited, it is important to con- 
centrate upon coming to as adequate an 
understanding as possible of the presenting 
need, its onset, duration, his feelings about 
it, and how he has been able to manage it 
in the past. An early evaluation of the 
person whose need it is becomes essential 
because in the long run we are dealing with 
people, not problems. In arriving at such 
diagnoses or evaluations of the person and 
his potentialities for dealing with his prob- 
lem there are some clues which may prove 
useful, for example: 

The quality of the person’s responsive- 
ness (or lack of it), the emotional tone 
which he sets for the interview, his attitudes 
toward coming for help and taking it are 
all significant for us. Our casework rela- 
tionship is a two-way process, the quality of 
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Short Contact Services 


which we cannot determine alone and 
therefore an awareness of what the other 
person is ‘nvesting in the interview is of 
diagnostic importance. 

The way in which the person presents 
his situation may be revealing: whether he 
seems confused or has a clear idea and good 
grasp of the meaning of his problem; 
whether there are signs of rigidity in his 
attitudes toward it and what he can do 
about it; whether he shows evidence of 
wanting to meet it through his own efforts 
or seems to want to hand it over to the 
agency to handle for him; whether he is un- 
realistic in the presentation of any aspects 
of his situation and where his statements 
may seem conflicting. 

Signs of anxiety, fearfulness, and so on 
(or the absence of them), may be clues not 
only to the person’s attitudes toward his 
need but also to the extent to which he is 
emotionally free to deal with it. Real 
anxiety (as distinguished from anxiety of 
neurotic origin) can sometimes be used 
constructively to motivate to action pro- 
vided it is not so intensive or extensive as 
to have crippling or immobilizing effects. 

Signs of psychological defenses may be 
noted and tested through the interview to 
explore whether they are so necessary to the 
person’s emotional economy at present as to 
be practically impregnable and will have 
to be dealt with as such, or whether they 
are temporarily useful protections which he 
can afford to relinquish as help with his 
need serves to diminish his anxiety and 
insecurity. 

The extent of diversion between the facts 
as presented and his feelings about them 
may be of significance. If his feelings and 
attitudes seem consistent with the facts of 
his reality situation, this may indicate that 
with help he can take hold of his problem 
and do something about it. If, however, 
his feelings seem wholly or in large part 
inconsistent with the realities confronting 
him, the prognosis would seem to be that 
he will be unable to come to grips effec- 
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tively with his reality problems until he is 
helped in some manner to handle these 
feelings. We should be aware of the diag- 
nostic differences between the person whose 
life experience has resulted in such damage 
to his basic personality structure as to ren- 
der him incapable of using help at this 
point but must suffer through on his own, 
continuing to live with his problem, and 
the person whose ability to use help has 
not been seriously impaired by the trau- 
matic experiences of his life. 

The attitudes and feeling tones as they 
reveal themselves throughout the interview 
are also of diagnostic significance. As Case- 
workers we really need four ears: one with 
which to listen to what is being said; one 
to attend to what is not being said; one to 
hear how it is being said; and one to heed 
the feelings unexpressed. In short con- 
tact casework, all four would be called upon 
to work overtime because we are expected 
to arrive at an understanding without the 
aids to diagnosis or evaluation which can 
often be called upon in other forms of 
casework practice: 

The use of experts (physicians, psychia- 
trists, psychologists) 

Information from collateral sources (rela- 
tives, employers, clinics, schools, social agen- 
cies), and 

The empirical knowledge of the indi- 
vidual gained through continuing experi- 
ence with him. 


LIMITED TIME, BUT NOT SERVICE 


Finally, it should be remembered that no 
matter how serious another person’s prob- 
lem may seem to us, it is his problem and 
until he feels its seriousness, he is not apt 
to invest much effort in doing something 
about it. This does not suggest the use of 
“scare techniques” in order to activate a 
person about a situation that we consider 
serious, but it does emphasize the need for 
educational methods and interpretation as 
a preliminary to offering suggestions and 
for following through on them. This is of 
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special import when such suggestions may 
be unwelcome or seem drastic to the person 
concerned. This is the more true in short- 
time casework because we often have to 
help the person get into action quickly in 
meeting his problem. It does not apply, 
of course, in those situations in which the 
need is so serious and the person's readiness 
or ability to meet it is so limited that social 
intervention is indicated. 

When the need cannot be met in the 
first interview either through direct serv- 
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ices or referral, help in some form should 
be offered. This may be an offer to get in 
touch with others, a suggestion that time 
be taken for both of us to explore possi- 
bilities and then a return appointment, or 
some other form of helping activity. In 
any event, the person should leave the inter- 
view with a feeling that he has gained some- 
thing helpful from it. Just as time may be 
limited without being limiting, so in short 
contact casework the limits of time need not 
limit our services. 
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Pricing Casework Jobs 


A NEW DEPARTURE in the analysis of positions involving casework practice 
is represented by the recently completed study of 608 casework positions in 
Cleveland, Ohio (Pricing Casework Jobs. Final Report of the Case Work 
Council Job Evaluation Project. Welfare Federation of Cleveland, 1956. 
120 pp. $3.00). 

The study, undertaken by the Case Work Council of the Cleveland Wel- 
fare Federation, found that by careful review of the tasks of 608 individuals 
in 35 different agencies it was possible to perceive 19 different jobs. Thus 
a step was taken toward defining the common elements of practice beyond 
the confines of the separate agency. The title “Caseworker E,” for example, 
will represent the same job in any or all of the 35 agencies in which the 
title is used and the same would pertain for the other 18 job titles and 
related descriptions. 

Each job defined was rated using nine essential factors. The traditional 
practice, however, of comparing casework salaries to salaries paid librarians, 
teachers, and social workers in other cities was not followed as a major 
device for pricing casework jobs. “Each of these groups,” the study 
declared, “is currently experiencing serious personnel shortages and high 
turnover, indicating that present salaries for these jobs do not adequately 
reflect the going rate for jobs in the human relations field.” 

Forsaking familiar comparisons, the study found in 29 Cleveland indus- 
tries jobs comparable to the evaluated casework positions. Major salary 
discrepancies favoring industry became apparent, particularly between the 
more responsible casework jobs and their industrial counterparts. There is, 
the study found, a much greater differential in the financial recognition of 
the acquirement of advanced skills, experience, and responsibility in in- 
dustry than is found in the social welfare field. Also revealed were a series 
of inequities in present salary administration within and between agencies. 

Recommended by the study were nine salary grades for the 19 casework 
positions—beginning with $263 to $342 for a junior investigator and ending 
with $553 to $774 for the top casework jobs. The present beginning range 
is $272 to $362 and the top is $408 to $528. The beginning range covers 
jobs that do not require professional education. B.M.B. 
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BY SWITHUN BOWERS 


Social Work As a Helping and Healing Projession 


As THEIR PROFESSIONAL association has de- 
veloped and as other professional disciplines 
have accorded them recognition, social 
workers have come to take their profes- 
sional status for granted. Yet we are mem- 
bers of a profession only insofar as we 
maintain, individually and collectively, our 
calling at the level of a profession, insofar 
as we manifest the essential characteristics 
of a profession. It is appropriate, there- 
fore, to give some consideration to what 
should be involved in a profession that 
seeks to help and to heal. 

The word “profession,” derived from the 
Latin profiteri (to declare publicly, to prom- 
ise, Or to vow), was first used in the early 
thirteenth century to signify a religious 
dedication, consecration to the religious life, 
a usage still current. By the middle of the 
fourteenth century the word was also being 
employed to indicate the solemn dedication 
of the knight to the ideals of medieval 
chivalry. Having served postulancy and 
novitiate as page and esquire, the young 
knight made his profession, after keeping 
vigil before the altar, by dedicating himself 
and his sword to the service of God and 
his fellows, and pledging to uphold the 
ethical code of the order and brotherhood 
of chivalry. 

In the Elizabethan age usage of the word 
broadened to cover other solemn declara- 





The Reverend SWITHUN BOWERS, O.M.1., M.S., is 
director of the University of Ottawa School of Social 
Welfare, Saint Patrick’s College, Ottawa, Canada. 
This article is based on addresses given last year be- 
fore the Westchester Chapter of the National Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, and the New York State 
Conference of Social Welfare. 
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tions to a life of service and, by extension, 
to signify the callings themselves. The pro- 
fession of arms developed directly out of 
the institution of knighthood and to this 
day the soldier upon enlistment is required 
to make his profession, i.e., to take his oath 
of service. 


SERVICE TO MEN AS MEN 


By the end of the seventeenth century, 
along with the military profession, sup- 
posedly an unlearned one, three “learned 
professions” were generally recognized— 
divinity, medicine, and law. These remain 
the great traditional professions and, since 
the idea of dedication to service was the 
core element in development of the con- 
cept of a profession, it is worthwhile noting 
that they, in contrast to most newer pro- 
fessions, have retained some formal declara- 
tion of this dedication—the ministry in the 
ordination ceremony, medicine with the 
Oath of Hippocrates, law in the oath taken 
at the calling to the bar. 

Identification of the professions with law, 
medicine, the church, and the army, all of 
which drew largely from the upper levels 
of the class structure, resulted in consider- 
able social status and prestige accruing to 
the designation. In consequence, other 
claimants to the title and the social emolu- 
ments thereunto appertaining began to ap- 
pear, not without opposition from the 
legitimate heirs. By the nineteenth cen- 
tury dispute had arisen as to what was a 
profession, a trade, and a craft. Writing 
in 1839, Frederick Denison Maurice, Eng- 
lish divine and founder of the Christian 
Socialists, said: “[a] profession is expressly 
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that kind of business which deals with men 
as men, and is thus distinguished from a 
trade which provides for the external wants 
or occasions of men.”"! This would seem 
a very pertinent distinction for what are 
sometimes called the “human professions.” 

Out of the nature of the learned profes- 
sions emerged the now familiar idea of a 
profession as an organized calling in which 
a formal body of knowledge is, through a 
developed and communicable skill, applied 
as an art to some aspect of human life. 
Abraham Flexner’s oft-quoted paper in 
1915? elaborated on certain criteria of a 
profession. Particular emphasis was laid 
on possession of an intellectual technique 
directed toward definite and specific ends 
and transmitted through an appropriate 
educational discipline. Flexner’s critical 
examination undoubtedly acted as an im- 
portant impetus toward clarification of so- 
cial work’s purpose and the refinement of 
its educational system. 

Flexner also referred, in somewhat muted 
tones, to the social ends that professions 
must serve, and to the devotion to well- 
doing and public interest that should char- 
acterize them. It is difficult, however, to see 
how some callings which he recognized as 
professions could fulfill this note of a pro- 
fession. For it implies something more 
than usefulness; it implies service, and, to 
borrow Maurice’s phrase, service to men 
as men. Service is a duty undertaken, and 
the spirit of a profession is to be found in 
its sense of duty toward man. 

A profession is a brotherhood. Flexner 
understood this in the sense of the associa- 
tion and class-consciousness involved in 
common occupation with the same kind 
of things. Professional brotherhood should 





1 Has the Church or State Power to Educate the 
Nation? (London: Seeley, 1839), p. 186. 

2Abraham Flexner, “Is Social Work a Profes- 
sion?” in Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections (Chicago: 1915), pp. 576- 
590. 
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spring from the common profession of pur. 
pose, on the common dedication to human 
service. Its source should be in the shared 
and common duty undertaken and in the 
ultimate purpose to which the brethren 
are vowed, and not, as Flexner suggested, 
in a common familiarity with the same 
means and the same tools. 


HELPING AND HEALING 


Social work is considered as belonging to 
the helping and healing professions. The 
original Teutonic helpan signified aid or 
assistance given to another by some kind of 
supplementation of the other’s actions or 
resources so as to enable him to be more 
effective. It may be noted forthwith that 
social work, in its concept of help, has not 
only the angels but also the etymologists on 
its side, for the helping professions should 
be concerned with doing things with people 
and not for them. Medicine is clear that 
its function is to aid the organism’s own 
tendency to move toward an equilibrium 
when physiological balance has been dis- 
turbed; the church, in the ministration of 
divine grace, has always insisted that grace 
builds on nature, bringing divine assistance 
to human effort. 

Healing, from the Old English haelan, 
means “making whole.” It was this healing 
function, this making whole, that Maurice 
was trying to identify when he wrote of 
professions dealing with men as men. For 
the goal of the healing professions is to 
help effect the wholeness of man, his maxi- 
mum growth as man, his fullest flowering. 
This does not mean that a profession must 
be all things to all men; a professional com- 
petence is limited to some aspect of man. 
It does mean that whatever be the aspect 
of man with which a profession deals di- 
rectly, this aspect be collated with other 
aspects so that the specific competence be 
employed to further man’s fullness as man, 
not to weaken or destroy it. Any healing 
profession must relate that which it does 
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Social Work As a Profession 


out of its competence to that which is done, 
or can be done, by other competences. On 
such professions the duty of collaboration 
rests heavily. 

In purpose, social work has sought to be 
a helping and healing activity. Social 
workers have seen their helping role in 
the true sense of an enabling function, 
without realizing perhaps that their favorite 
aphorism on “helping people to help them- 
selves” borders on the redundant. We have 
always maintained that resolution of social 
problems in the individual, the group, or 
the community must be brought about by a 
mobilization of the subject’s own will to 
act or to change. Sometimes it would ap- 
pear that so great has been our concern 
for client self-determination that the fear 
of imposing something upon the client has 
prevented us from fulfilling as well as we 
might the educational role inherent in 
social work’s goals. 

Social work theory has always insisted 
that no matter how narrow the specific 
treatment focus in a given situation, the 
whole person or group must not be lost 
sight of. More and more we have moved 
toward clarifying the specific aspect of man 
with which social work deals: man in his 
interdependencies with his human and so- 
cial environment, man in his social relation- 
ships. More and more have we come to 
see that, since we deal directly with but one 
part of the whole, we must collaborate with 
other competences if our service is to be 
valid and fruitful. We are recognizing 
that the concept of teamwork has meaning 
and significance outside the clearly defined 
clinical setting. Admittedly there are many 
lags and lacks in practice. Sometimes so- 
cial workers give the impression that by 
collaboration they understand only co- 
operation by others in what they want to do 
or in what they consider appropriate. This 
attitude is found not only in relation to 
other professions, but also within social 
work itself. We can become so agency- 
focused that the agency, its policies, and 
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its prestige become more important than 
the client and the community it purports 
to serve. 

Under the sting of Flexner’s critique so- 
cial work, which had begun as cause (to bor- 
row the apt phrase of Porter Lee), began 
to move toward functional development. 
Considerable elaboration of technique 
followed with a consequent enrichment 
of competence. Nevertheless, movement 
toward an essential mark of a profession 
—that it be based on a synthesis of knowl- 
edge embodying an essentially intellectual 
activity—has been slow. Within the last 
decades there have been significant contri- 
butions toward this end, but the demand 
by social work practice for “job training” 
has tended to slow down the forward 
movement. 


SOCIAL WORK AS 
INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITY 


Any human activity to some degree involves 
the intellect, but when we speak of intel- 
lectual activity as such we mean activity 
arising out of that which is specific and 
proper to the human intellect. The dis- 
tinguishing mark of the human mind is 
its capacity to abstract, to draw out from 
concrete instances the general principle or 
the generic concept, to move from knowl- 
edge of the particular to knowledge of the 
universal and then back again by applying 
the universal to particular instances. When 
we say that a profession engages in essen- 
tially intellectual activity, we mean that it 
requires such command of a group of gen- 
eral principles that these can be deductively 
applied to particular instances. Concomi- 
tantly, a profession must engage in the re- 
lated task of formulating new principles 
and concepts, or revising old ones, from a 
consideration of the particular instances 
met with in clinical practice. 

This is the heart of professional com- 
petence, just as competence in a craft is 
marked by facility in doing a particular 
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thing in face of a particular situation. 
Crafts do not involve essentially intellectual 
activity, although most professions began 
as crafts, since it is only out of observance 
and familiarity with the concrete that the 
material from which to abstract general 
principles is obtained. A profession emerges 
as and when a system of related generic 
principles has been established and _ syn- 
thesized, and skill in the application of 
these principles can be imparted to the 
neophyte. It is a knowing-how which 
emanates from a knowing-what and a 
knowing-why.’ It is doing based on think- 
ing, for unless its doing follows thought, 
its acts are not merely useless—they are 
also highly dangerous. 


DEVELOPMENT OF GENERAL 
PRINCIPLES 


The knowledge garnered by the early social 
workers resembled much more the know- 
how of a craft. By trial and error they 
learned that by doing certain specific things 
in certain specific situations beneficial re- 
sults could sometimes be obtained. Early 
social work training consisted mainly in 
conveying to the newcomer the know-how 
thus accumulated. Since the concrete things 
to be done differed in different types of 
agencies, instead of social work education 
there was training for family welfare, for 
child welfare, for hospital work, for school 
work, and so on. 

Over the years more general principles 
have been identified — principles about 
working with persons with needs and in 
need. Pertinent knowledge about human 
relations gleaned from other fields was 
added to the wisdom and experience which 
were social work’s own patrimony. More 
recently, much thought has gone into an 





8 “Knowing-what” and “knowing-why” are terms 
here used to try and distinguish the two meanings 
of “why” in English: (1) How come? to which the 
answer is “Because”; (2) What for? to which the 
answer is “In order to.” 
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attempt at precise formulation of generic 
principles, into the amplification of these 
through an inductive analysis of practice, 
and their enrichment by the measured in- 
tegration, instead of the mere addition, of 
appropriate knowledge from other sources, 
At the present time there is a fairly wide. 
spread effort toward teaching generic case- 
work. A few pioneering efforts are being 
made to teach generic social work. If this 
milestone can be reached, one aspect of 
social work’s claim to be a profession will 
no longer be suspect. 

Marked as the progress has been toward 
establishing a generic base for social case- 
work education, general acceptance of the 
principle has lagged. The task of social 
work educators has been complicated by 
the pressures from some agencies for spe- 
cific job training, and from certain prac- 
titioner groups to retain the so-called spe 
cialization sequences—medical social work, 
psychiatric social work, school social work. 
Recently, there has been strong pressure 
for sequences in “rehabilitation” and “cor- 
rections,” with monetary subsidization of 
them an added inducement. 

If social work is genuinely and fully a 
professional activity, if it involves essen- 
tially intellectual activity, principles that 
deal with man in his relationship and so 
cial dependencies, it and they do not change 
their nature when removed from the family 
or child welfare agency into the psychiatric 
clinic or the medical hospital or the school 
system. I would go further and say that 
they remain the same whether applied to 
the individual, to the group, or to the 
community. 

An example might be taken from medi- 
cal social work. Medical social workers 
have said that there is something different 





#In Canada where almost all social agencies in 
the country are united in membership in the 
Canadian Welfare Council, very strong pressure is 
being exerted for job training, including schemes 
for the technical training of “welfare workers” 
after completion of high school education. 
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Social Work As a Profession 


in their competence because for them so- 
cial work practice involves working with 
a physician, so that preparation for medical 
social work should include training in work- 
ing with the doctor. The principles which 
govern collaborative effort are the same 
whether the one with whom we work is 
the doctor in the hospital, the psychiatrist 
in the clinic, the judge in the court, or the 
minister concerned about his parishioner- 
client of the family agency. The principles 
of interprofessional collaboration are ge- 
neric to social work; if the social worker has 
mastery of them they can be applied in any 
interdiscliplinary effort. 

It is said that in the hospital one must 
have knowledge of a broad variety of dis- 
eases, and this knowledge should be im- 
parted in a specialized educational se- 
quence. A smattering of information on 
a few disease entities could hardly fulfill 
this requirement, even if it were granted 
as genuine and desirable. What is needed 
is generic knowledge around the social and 
emotional components of illness and physi- 
cal handicap, and this should be required 
knowledge for all social workers regardless 
of the setting in which they work. The sick 
and the handicapped are not found solely 
in the hospital. 

The formation of the National Associa- 
tion of Social Workers has been a major 
step forward. It is now to be hoped that 
the schools of social work will carry for- 
ward their generic claims into abolition of 
the specialization sequences. The recent 
announcement by the Commission on 
Accreditation of the Council on Social 
Work Education that specializations will no 
longer be accredited should be welcomed 
by all. 


“BIGGER” OR “BETTER” 
EDUCATION? 


A further obstacle to full development of 
the intellectual activity that is characteristic 
of a profession comes from the pervasive 
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idea that better education is synonymous 
with bigger education. Schools of social 
work are under constant pressure to intro- 
duce more courses. “Taking” courses is a 
fetish feverishly pursued on this continent. 
Any problem areas are to be answered by 
yet another course. The idea of a uni- 
versity was of an unhurried meeting place 
for the wisdom and experience of age with 
the venturesome inquiry of youth, in which 
each would challenge and stimulate the 
other. We propose to deal in the coin of 
intellectual activity, but we leave scant 
time to students or faculty for the reflection 
which is its fountainhead. To some it 
would seem the we have sought to put on 
the gown of the university in order that 
we might wear the brightly colored hood. 

Social workers have expressed concern 
that professional education does not seem 
to be producing enough leaders. For some 
the answer to this has been the introduc- 
tion of courses designed to foster and im- 
part leadership qualities. Through a long 
experience law schools have not found it 
necessary to include special courses for 
future judges, or seminaries for bishops, 
nor has West Point officially offered a spe- 
cial sequence for would-be generals. If we 
adequately impart to our neophytes sound 
and basic principles, if we constantly chal- 
lenge and stimulate them to reflection upon 
those principles (instead of trying to cram 
into them a mass of undigested and unin- 
tegrated material from _prestige-carrying 
disciplines), leaders will emerge as they 
always have emerged in the flow of human 
affairs. 


MARK OF A PROFESSION 


Dedication to human service is a distin- 
guishing mark of a profession, and out of 
this comes the sense of true brotherhood. 
Social work was born in a spirit of dedica- 
tion. Its infancy was set around with the 
tradition of a cause, a selfless devotion to 
those who had been marred and misshapen 
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by the miseries of the ages. The spirit of 
service has certainly not departed from our 
midst, but our concern with function may 
have dulled somewhat the luster it once 
cast around our calling. One example 
might be taken from the high mobility of 
social workers. Many factors undoubtedly 
enter into this, and yet, with social workers 
sometimes leaving an agency after one year 
in search of “professional development,” 
one cannot entirely escape the conclusion 
that this is partly related to some lessening, 
some weakening, of our spirit of service. 
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We should not seek refuge in comparisons 
with other professions which are also 
bound to man’s service; our responsibility 
is to keep our own house in order. It 
might not be without profit if social work 
had, upon entrance into the profession, its 
own solemn and formal dedication to 
human service. The taking of an oath does 
not guarantee a life devoted to human wel. 
fare, but it might serve to keep fresh within 
us the memory of the tradition handed 
down by our forebears, and of that imperial 
palace whence we came. 
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BY RUBY B. PERNELL 


GROUP WORK 
SECTION 


Professional and Volunteer Workers in 
Traditional Youth-Serving Agencies 


THE PROBLEM OF differentiation of role of 
volunteer and professional workers is not 
one which can be answered by a simple 
formula, or neatly settled through func- 
tional divisions such as “This is yours, this 
mine; you make the policy, we'll carry it 
out.” The more highly specialized services 
requiring specific professional and_tech- 
nical skills may find this kind of division 
possible; but the agencies that are broadly 
based in the community, promoting a 
value-loaded program, and dependent on 
voluntary involvement of membership and 
sponsorship often find it quite difficult. 
These agencies are often actively promot- 
ing the idea that individuals in the com- 
munity should carry responsibility, as far 
as possible, for their own program; and cer- 
tainly, if the agency is to continue to be 





RUBY B. PERNELL, M.S.S.A., is associate professor of 
social work, University of Minnesota. This is one 
of two papers presented at the National Conference 
of Social Work (May 1956) on the contribution of 
social group work to national youth-serving organi- 
zations. 


broadly related and even expand in its 
meaningfulness to the community, it will 
be interested in finding places in the organ- 
zation for laymen to involve themselves. 
All these places cannot be in “policy- 
making”’—there just isn’t enough policy to 
be made. The same problem of functional 
division pertains to the professional group 
worker’s relationship to the leader-volun- 
teer: “You lead, I'll supervise” may fit a 
majority of the cases, but somewhere along 
the way, the division of work may get con- 
fused and volunteers may be found super- 
vising, and professionals leading groups. 
The classification of certain agencies as 
“traditional” presents an interesting facet 
to the examination of this problem. Tra- 
dition implies a history, and in this case it 
is a history of volunteers planning, develop- 
ing, promoting, and carrying through a 
program for and with a community's youth 
and adults. It is a living history, for the 
majority of these agencies still depend for 
their vitality on volunteers continuing such 
activities. But where programs were once 
relatively simple to administer, they have 








EDITOR’S NOTE: This article and the four following it were chosen by the Publications 
Committees of the indicated Sections of NASW in accordance with a policy recommended 
by the TIAC Planning Committee and approved by the National Board. 
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increased in complexity and demand full- 
time attention. The paid, or “profes- 
sional,” worker emerged to do the work for 
the volunteers and later with them. Many 
of the paid jobs in the beginning were 
conceived of as service or clerical ones, and 
the use of the formerly common profes- 
sional job title of “secretary” further con- 
fused the use to which the professional 
worker might be put. As recently as this 
year, in one agency known to me, the vol- 
unteers were still laboring with their mis- 
conceptions around such a title, and had 
finally clarified their problem and signified 
their readiness to delegate executive rather 
than secretarial functions, by changing the 
bylaws designation of “secretary to the 
board” to “ executive director.” However, 
simple changing of job titles has not always 
clarified the relative roles of the profes- 
sional and the volunteer, and in a given 
agency either may be assigned to any job 
that needs doing. What this means is that 
historically, differentiation of role existed 
only in terms of what functions the volun- 
teers chose to keep themselves and to 
assign to the paid worker, and since this 
could be any of the agency’s activities, ad- 
ministrative or program, basically the jobs 
of both were the same—and interchange- 
able. Essentially, this is still true, function- 
ing more obviously in some agencies than 
in others, but frequently demonstrated by 
the moving of a volunteer into a paid 
position, or the reassignment of a staff 
function to a volunteer. My thesis is, then, 
that the relative roles of professional and 
volunteer workers differ only as the agency 
defines the role and professional com- 
petence demonstrates it. The definition 
dictates the needed competence, but it is 
the demonstration of competence and ex- 
perience with it that in turn redefine the 
job with sharper or broader focus. Where 
the experience has been convincing, pat- 
terns have become established, and jobs 
emerge as distinctly that of the professional 
or that of the volunteer. In other situa- 
tions, there is still a groping uncertainty 
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of volunteers trying to learn how to use the 
professionals and professionals trying to 
learn how to use the volunteers. 


DEFINITION OF THE ROLE 


The problem of dividing or sharing the 
work is a demanding aspect of effective ad. 
ministration. The bylaws of many agencies 
state simply that the paid personnel shall 
carry “such responsibilities as are dele. 
gated,” thus placing before the board the 
necessity for deciding what the respective 
jobs will be. The job description is the 
evidence of the agency’s activity in exam- 
ination of its needs and separating out 
certain specific functions to be assigned to 
someone as his “job.” Some of the func 
tions are set and cannot be completely 
delegated, as is true of the legal authority 
of the agency. The board holds the trustee- 
ship of the program, acting as agents of 
the community. In discharging this re 
sponsibility, major functions, as well as 
minor, may be more effectively carried 
through assignment to a full-time, paid 
worker than to a part-time volunteer. In 
this way, executive responsibilities of co 
ordinating, directing, staffing, and so on, 
become the legitimate function of the pro- 
fessional worker, and he becomes a partner 
(rather than hired help) in the develop 
ment and maintenance of the agency's 
program. Where the partnership type of 
relatedness does not exist, it may be 
through default of job definition and exe- 
cution, or through seizure of authority 
functions, and in either case may be the 
result of activities of volunteers or profes- 
sionals. Although each agency defines its 
own jobs, and the jobs of professionals in 
one agency may be those of volunteers in 
another, nevertheless there are certain 
guiding principles that are useful in arriv- 
ing at a definition. 

First, jobs must be analyzed if specifica- 
tions are to be set for them. What needs 
to be done must be determined, then who 
shall do it. Can it be done by a volunteer? 
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Professionals and Volunteers in Youth Agencies 


One who is available to the agency? And 
under what conditions? Must it be by a 
professional and why? Carefully analyzed 
jobs provide the basis for clearly under- 
stood jobs, both as they are presented to 
the prospective incumbent and respected 
by those whose responsibilities overlap or 
supplement. 

It is often the volunteers who must inter- 
pret the job to the professional, as in the 
case of personnel committees hiring staff, 
or professionals interpreting jobs to volun- 
teers who are newly assuming policy, plan- 
ning, or leadership roles. In either event, 
it must be clear what the job is, what will 
be expected in terms of personal and time 
investment, and what degree of competence 
will be necessary. (I rather suspect that if 
we carried through on this a little more 
conscientiously it might appear to one or 
both parties during an occasional job in- 
terview, rather than later, that the role has 
been miscast.) 

The decision to delegate a job that has 
been one’s own requires a degree of relin- 
quishment of one’s personal stake in the 
job, and sometimes results in improper 
definition of it. Thus, a job which we are 
not ready to give up may be underrated 
to provide the chance for our continuing 
concern, or overrated so that no one is 
capable of doing it. Here again, it might 
be said that this is not specifically the prob- 
lem of the volunteer or the professional. 
This can be seen in the board which can- 
not define the functions of professionals as 
more than “carrying out assignments,” or 
in the professional who sees all groups as 
too fragile to be entrusted to the volunteer. 

Delegation of a job does not mean abso- 
lute giving up of relatedness to that job. 
The authority to delegate is rightfully 
coupled with the responsibility for control, 
and in the group work agency this control 
is maintained through administrative and 
educational programs such as training 
courses, staff meetings, individual and 
group supervision, recording and report- 
ing, and so forth. The program and ad- 
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ministrative structure, and the availability 
of support, direction, education, and 
evaluation in a given agency can often be 
determinants of the extent to which given 
jobs can be carried by volunteers or must 
be assigned to professional staff. 

Underlying all our considerations of role 
assignment for volunteers or professionals 
remains the necessity for understanding 
and respect for the actual and potential 
contribution of either group to the agency 
program. What we know and now identify 
as a professional practice of group work has 
come from knowledge and experience in 
programs developed by volunteers, and 
through identification with the basic values 
expressed in these programs, of democratic 
participation, individual rights to full cre- 
ative development, and social responsibil- 
ity. In this identification, the volunteer 
and professional are similar; but the pro- 
fessional worker, in the full sense of the 
term, is differentiated from the former by 
more than job definition or the receipt of 
a pay check at regular intervals in ex- 
change for duties contracted for on a 
forty-hour weekly basis. His role takes on 
meaning through his demonstration of 
competence in fulfilling it, and gives 
greater meaning to every use and identifica- 
tion of the term “professional.” 


COMPETENCE FOR THE ROLE 


Webster defines competence as “sufficient, 
or fit for the purpose.” With this defi- 
nition, it is apparent that every job in the 
agency requires some degree or type of 
competence according to the purpose 
which is to be accomplished. It might 
logically be expected that a volunteer have 
a general competence in managing his own 
life in a mature and personally satisfying 
manner wherein it is possible to find grati- 
fication in contributing to society rather 
than solely through ego-centered goals. 
Other required competencies are defined by 
the individual job: to possess program 
skills, to be able to organize the efforts of 
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others, to interpret the agency, as examples. 
Volunteers often bring a high degree of 
specialized competence with them (the 
physician, the architect, the musician), but 
generally such skill is made use of in one 
aspect of the agency’s operation. On the 
other hand, the nonspecialist professional 
worker must have skills that can be organ- 
ized around almost every aspect of the 
agency’s program. The demand for the 
professional worker should be based on the 
agency’s need for this kind of competence. 
But how do you know when you need it? 

As has been suggested before, the basic 
definition of the job to be done should 
give the clues as to the competence re- 
quired in the doer. The job may be stated 
simply as “to lead a club”; but the answers 
to “what kind of a club?” and “toward 
what purposes and goals?” and “with what 
kinds of supports?” point to the need of a 
worker with certain desirable qualifications 
—and often a worker somewhat differently 
equipped than the usual ones. The prob- 
lem lies in our understanding the sim- 
plicity or complexity of the job to be done 
and how this factor dictates use of the 
agency's personnel resources—professional 
and volunteer. 


It might be helpful to examine a sample 
of elements relating to job complexity. We 
can take four: (1) The compatibility of 
norms and values. (2) The mutuality of 
purpose and goals. (3) The range of be- 
havior responses. (4) The amount of or- 
ganizational and program structure. The 
first three are closely related and might be 
called “elements of homogeneity”; the 
fourth element supports and sometimes in- 
stitutionalizes the first three. 


The homogeneous group, whether the 
agency or a single club, provides an easy 
working ground, especially when the norms 
and values, the behavior, and the goals of 
the group, its leadership, and the surround- 
ing community are all compatible. How- 
ever, the lessening of any or all of these 
conditions puts increasing demands on an 
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agency to provide professionally competent 
staff services, whether it be for group lead. 
ership or leadership to the agency or com. 
munity. Any discussion with volunteer 
leaders turns up the problem areas as lying 
in the realm of the “diverse.” ‘They don't 
behave as they should,” “They never want 
to do anything,” or “I wasn’t like that 
when I was a girl,”” are ways in which this 
uncertainty of how to cope with incompati- 
bility, lack of mutuality, and “different” 
behavior may be expressed. The average 
volunteer is comfortable and able to deal 
with situations as her own life experiences 
have prepared her to do. As experiences 
range too far from what is known, and with 
what she is secure, they become less encom- 
passable, more threatening, and less likely 
to be met as adequately as suits the agency 
purpose. The success of programs such as 
Scouts, 4H, Camp Fire Girls, and others 
which depend almost entirely on volunteer 
leadership is largely due to the elements of 
homogeneity and the specific quality of 
the program. The first permits ease of re- 
lationship, the second, the security of 
knowing what to do. Studies of dropouts 
of members of these agencies, however, re- 
veal that there is often more complexity 
than is dealt with, and the individual 
settles his problem of group relatedness 
and lack of response to the program by 
withdrawing. The group thus remains 
homogeneous, the leader stays with it, reap 
ing satisfactions along with the members, 
and progress is remarked. It takes greater 
competence, or the continued support and 
teaching of someone who is professionally 
competent, for a leader to stay with a group 
different from himself, where satisfactions 
are few, and progress is barely discernible. 

Some local agencies can run successfully 
indefinitely with volunteer efforts or with 
staff of limited competence, by keeping the 
agency’s job simple in such an area as 
whom they deal with as membership 
groups, by following tradition, by ignoring 
problems which are too difficult to face, 
and by accepting failure of earlier efforts 
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Professionals and Volunteers in Youth Agencies 


(“We tried it and it didn’t work”). The 
agency that recognizes and faces the in- 
creasing complexity of its job in a changing 
community cannot help but come face to 
face with the need for competent profes- 
sional service. This competence, as men- 
tioned earlier, lies in the worker's possess- 
ing adaptable skills and knowledge, basic 
to the work of the agency. The demands 
of the “complex” are for relationship skills 
based on understanding and acceptance of 
diversity, an awareness of one’s self, one’s 
biases, one’s responses, and the ability to 
exercise self-discipline, a professional 
identification in values and objectivity, and 
skill in working in conflict situations. It 
requires a knowledge of social forces and 
individual behavior and the intelligent use 
of this knowledge in problem-solving; and 
it requires a skill in helping others find and 
use productively their own abilities in 
meeting the task at hand. Whether the 
job defined for the professional is adminis- 
trative, supervisory, or direct group leader- 
ship, knowledge of administrative proc- 
esses, of educational methods, or program 
content must be undergirded with these 
skills and insights if the job as done is to 
have true professional content. Many 
agencies have never experienced profes- 
sional competence applied to their own 
situation, and so are unaware of what 
meaning it can have for them in the enrich- 
ment of the program and their own expe- 
rience as volunteers or staff. Sometimes 
they have become confused through an 
unfortunate experience with one who 
claimed a professional title but has become 
sidetracked in his professional develop- 
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ment so that no competence is apparent. 
For the agency whose experiences are so 
limited, it is difficult to think of job defi- 
nition in terms of a competence which 
differentiates the volunteer’s from the pro- 
fessional’s task. 

Even with what has been said about job 
complexity and professional competence, 
there is no pat formula for dividing the 
agency’s work. The problem remains of 
how best to organize the available person- 
nel, volunteer and professional, to get the 
job of the agency done without minimizing 
or exploiting the potential contribution of 
either group. For example, the fact that 
groups in Agency A are complex does not 
necessarily mean that volunteers should 
not lead them; it may mean instead that 
better volunteers should be recruited and 
that truly competent professional super- 
vision should be provided them. However, 
the same kind of problem faced in Agency 
B may show that the complexity of groups 
is such that professional workers should be 
the group leaders, and volunteers should 
be responsibly interpreting to the com- 
munity the use of such competence for 
such groups. This problem, as the others, 
brings us back to the necessity of knowing 
what the job is, in content as well as title, 
and deciding what we want to have done 
with it, then assigning someone to it 
according to the degree and kind of com- 
petence it requires. ‘The demonstration 
then of the results of competent work fur- 
ther defines the position, so that we can 
say with increasing security, “This is the 
role of the volunteer; this is the role of the 
professional.” 
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A View from Reservoir Hilt 


IN MANY PLACEs there is a “reservoir hill,” 
a place that affords a better view of the 
community and perhaps a neighboring one 
as well. The everyday streets and plants 
of production look a bit different from 
“reservoir hill.” The emerging patterns of 
a familiar village become more distinct if 
one pauses long enough before descending 
to note not only what now surrounds the 
old landmarks, but the roads and the direc- 
tion in which they are leading. As the 
view takes shape, one usually focuses on 
where one lives and works in relation to 
the community pattern that emerges. At 
times one may be more interested in the 
relation of one’s own place to the old land- 
marks; at others one may be more inter- 
ested in the newer developments. 

Let us look from the “reservoir hills” of 
our communities at the changes that are 
taking place all about us and of the chal- 
lenges they bring to social work. Let us 
view the whole panorama first, of which 





GRACE WHITE is chief, Department of Social Work, 
Upstate Medical Center, State University of New 
York, Syracuse. This article is based on an address 
delivered at the annual dinner meeting of the 
Medical Social Work Section, NASW, at St. Louis 
in May 1956. 
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we are a part, and then closely at ourselves 
and what we want to do. 


POWER STRUCTURE 


Social workers who fare forth in an effort 
to meet the needs of people through the 
betterment of community resources should 
take some steps to become more sophisti- 
cated about the power structure of the com- 
munity. Sophistication in this matter 
needs to replace naiveté and rejection of 
the idea that power and control operate in 
these matters. We usually know more 
about those who pay the bills than those 
whose words open the money bags, yet the 
power structure of a community embraces 
more than control of money. Social 
workers tend to begin their acquaintance 
with community power at both the theo- 
retical and practical levels with an emo- 
tional bias. 

One needs to find out what the circuit is 
and who is on it—the circuit in matters of 
planning and financing of services for 
“the good of the community,” whether 
through public or private endeavors. The 
“community good” runs the gamut from 
fluoridation of the water, public housing, 
and the tax plan to homemaker services, 
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View from Reservoir Hill 


settlement laws, and psychiatric consulta- 
tion to the caseworkers in social agencies. 
The circuit includes but is more than the 
county governing board, the town council, 
the community fund, and the council of 
social agencies. Who talks to whom about 
what? Whose nod “yes” or whose failure 
to nod determines whether a tax-supported 
hospital, shifting from custodial care to 
rehabilitation, will be adequately enough 
financed to provide a needed range of 
therapists? Whose interest in this decision 
will cast the vote for program expenditures 
and against a new building, a nonessential 
but tangible item? Whose indifference, 
blind spot, or rejection of certain ideas will 
table the recommendations of the casework 
division following its study of particular 
needs? 

These citizens of influence in the circuit 
seem to be better known than publicly 
acknowledged. Obtaining a favorable de- 
cision may take one on a roundabout 
course. The successful venture, in terms of 
our purpose, seems to go by the path of 
knowing and using the power structure 
constructively. 


WOMEN IN THE COMMUNITY 


In connection with the concept of the 
power structure, we should consider the 
place of women in the community. Occa- 
sionally, a woman will herself be on the 
circuit of the power structure; more often, 
women are in strategic positions to in- 
fluence the men on the circuit. A leading 
woman’s magazine aptly uses the slogan: 
“Never underestimate the power of a 
woman.” In this day and time, a substan- 
tial group of women exist with a combina- 
tion of attributes favorable to our purpose. 
There are in most of our communities a 
number of intelligent, educated women, 
with considerable leisure, with humani- 
tarian impulses, with ability to organize 
for a purpose and a know-how to do in 
their own way what they believe worth 
doing. The women’s clubs who put on a 
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“Federated Day” or a benefit illustrate the 
meaning of know-how and use of time. 

Has the time not come for thinking of 
some increased collaboration with our 
women’s auxiliaries, social service com- 
mittees, and women’s organizations? What 
are the possibilities of using them in a 
more dynamic way that will be more satis- 
fying to their intelligence and the intent 
in their hearts? What untapped resources 
lie in individuals who want a better com- 
munity for their families? 

Let me describe some personal expe- 
riences on this subject of untapped re- 
sources in unexpected places. In our 
center, some medical students were being 
employed in a survey of the citizens’ knowl- 
edge and utilization of community re- 
sources for health and medical care. In 
carrying out our responsibility to train stu- 
dents as interviewers we needed some prac- 
tice interviews that would not contaminate 
the survey. The survey called for inquiry 
from persons with a range from low to high 
middle income. Since the students had 
been working in their clinical clerkships 
largely with low-income families, we 
thought they should have some practice in- 
terviewing persons who were accustomed to 
private physicians and self-paid medical 
care. The director of the Social Service 
Department suggested that the president of 
the Women’s Auxiliary be asked to secure 
twenty young mothers from its membership 
to give the students the practice they 
needed. The response to her invitation 
was routinely favorable. The mothers were 
more than willing but uncertain about 
whether their contribution would be satis- 
factory because they would not be told the 
survey items before the interview. 

The students benefited from the expe- 
rience as expected but the reactions from 
the women were unexpected. Several 
thanked us for the experience which had 
been interesting to them and profitable to 
their thinking. Some learned of resources; 
some had assumed resources which did not 
exist in their community and they wanted 
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to know what was being done about the 
lack. Other responses were: ‘That survey 
started me thinking about a project our 
club might undertake this year.” “That 
survey gave me some good ideas for discus- 
sions in our PTA; we like to do something 
worthwhile.” 

More deliberately, we started another 
ball rolling with certain individuals. A 
merger of several social service departments 
brought the possibility of selecting a small 
committee of women and the need to help 
them draft their functions. With 2 touch 
of leadership, they chose to put their efforts 
into one or two unmet community needs, 
the specific ones to be selected by the pro- 
fessional staff. They decided they needed 
more information on the workings of the 
council, the chest, and the county's govern- 
ing board; they recognized that these needs 
went beyond the jurisdiction of any one 
agency. First, they invited to their next 
session a lay member of the planning com- 
mittee which holds a strategic position be- 
tween the council and the chest and they 
learned considerably more about the power 
structure, discussed openly and frankly, in 
the citizen’s terms. 

Remarks like “I am glad to get a baby 
sitter so I can come to these meetings”; 
“This is good, I like knowing that we are 
going to do something”; and “When do we 
meet again, we have only just started” made 
us realize that strong and interesting forces 


had begun to operate. 


FORCES MOVING IN ‘‘OUR DIRECTION’”’ 


Dr. Richard Cabot used to say frequently: 
“Try to find the forces that are moving in 
your direction and work with them.” It is 
presumptuous as well as unwise to act in a 
way that implies we have a monopoly on 
concern in matters of social welfare. What 
wellsprings in the community are un- 
tapped? What, for example, lies back of 
the gift of $100 a year that is sent from the 
members of an engineering faculty to the 
social service department, to use as and 
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when it sees fit? True, it comes annually 
about December 20, but to assume that the 
gift is an expression only of the Christmas 
spirit is to underestimate the already exist. 
ing social awareness of that group and to 
ignore their potential. What are the JCs 
doing in your community? Are Junior 
Chambers of Commerce created only as a 
training ground for the senior organiza- 
tions? From our information it would ap. 
pear that they are organized because these 
young men have their own ideas of com- 
munity good. Might any of their ideas be 
moving in “our” direction? What are 
their potentials in social concern? We do 
not have to create all the social concern; 
we do need to find where it exists and work 
with it. 

Furthermore, we need to bring matters 
of our concern closer to people so they may 
be better comprehended. A _ discussion 
with the board of a hospital comes to mind 
that took place during the yearly meeting 
customarily devoted to social services. In 
choosing the topic, it was obvious to us 
that a broader program of services was 
needed in that hospital, not just additional 
support for social service. These were con- 
scientious citizens who had nurtured the 
development of their hospital with devo- 
tion through good times and bad. What 
more should they do? Did they need a 
better interpretation of social factors and 
what social service could contribute, or did 
they really need to understand the concept 
of comprehensive medical care? Finally, 
we talked with them about their own med- 
ical care, in their doctors’ offices and the 
private office. The ensuing discussion 
recognized that it is difficult, indeed, to 
comprehend what we have not seen and 
experienced, that few of us have the bene- 
fit of the total range of services that might 
be helpful in our own illness and in han- 
dling our family problems at such a time. 
We considered whether some further pro- 
fessional services would have been accept- 
able to them and whether they would have 
thought them luxuries. They considered 
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View from Reservoir Hill 


how they would have regarded some of 
these services had they been readily avail- 
able as part of their medical care. There 
was no doubt that, with this approach, the 
board members gained more understand- 
ing of comprehensive medical care than if 
they had been presented with the “unfor- 
tunate patients” and their needs. 


THE PROBLEMS AT HOME 


How are we communicating the unmet 
needs in our community, and to whom? For 
our fellow citizens, our country’s great 
health and welfare programs are only as 
good as they are in our own communities. 
This does not minimize efforts on the na- 
tional level, the movements that bring 
better legislation, or the demonstrations of 
fine caliber that help those who live else- 
where. On the other hand, the persons 
who live in our individual towns cannot 
have their needs wholly met by the efforts 
of New York, Washington, or California. 
The list of unmet needs in any of our 
communities is long. In some places newer 
structures replace some old landmarks and 
the newer developments are more prom- 
ising for the families who live there. In 
some places the picture is more dishearten- 
ing. Some communities are shabby in- 
deed, shabby to the point of disgrace in 
this day of economic abundance and social 
enlightenment. Granted there is cause for 
discouragement, there is little justification 
for the indifferent or hopeless shrug of 
professional persons whose business it is to 
see and speak. Consider, for example, the 
proprietary nursing homes so pitiful and 
disheartening that relatives and _ social 
workers alike go only when necessary, but 
where many patients live months, and 
maybe years, in homes so bleak and so de- 
void of motivation and activity that some 
of our chronically ill die emotionally and 
mentally before their bodies give up. 
What else do we tolerate quietly? In 
what ways can we take more effective steps 
to close the gaps between “theoretical 
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good” and “social results’? How well do 
we play the role of “public conscience”? 
I am reminded of one of our senior physi- 
cians who resisted a shift for one of the 
younger men to a department whose teach- 
ing emphasized the social needs of patients. 
The protest was “I would not like to see 
Dr. A shifted from our department. He 
is the ‘social conscience’ of our group. He 
nags us and we don’t always agree with him 
but we need him. We like him even if 
we do fight with him. He keeps us in line 
better than if he were in another depart- 
ment—we need a ‘social conscience’ here.” 


IMPROVING OUR COMMUNICATION 


This is the time, now, for diligent effort to 
improve the quality of our communication 
—all our communication—case records, 
summaries on medical charts, case con- 
ferences, social rounds with residents, con- 
ferences with students, speeches, articles, 
and group discussions. Medical social work 
is committed to collaboration and co-op- 
eration. We all have the wish and some 
have the skills in communication. Granted 
there is need for improvement in methods 
and timing and that we would often appre- 
ciate better atmospheres for sharing, the 
greatest need lies in the content of our 
communication. 

Consider this first in regard to our inter- 
professional communication. A trend is 
clearly identifiable—namely, that the core 
of common knowledge regarding human 
beings, their behavior and their needs, is 
now significantly greater than a decade ago. 
The existence of this larger core of com- 
mon knowledge both enables and confuses 
communication among the groups who 
serve people. There now exists within any 
group more variation than between groups 
with respect to comprehension of the sig- 
nificance of psychosocial factors in illness. 

Never has flexibility in our communica- 
tion been more needed—because never has 
the variance in knowledge and receptivity 
been so great. The fine arts of individ- 
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ualization that have developed in our 
casework need to be fully employed in our 
collaboration. Some of our habitual com- 
munication is too hackneyed, elementary, 
at times even insulting, coming from those 
who know the needs and behavior of 
human beings from their own study and 
practice. Some workers assume too readily 
the role of teacher. Let me _ illustrate 
again from a personal experience. 

In discussing ways of improving collab- 
oration between physicians and casework 
ers, one attending physician, a socially 
minded doctor, said: “My time is short and 
my temper gets shorter when the case- 
worker assumes that I need basic education 
about people and psychosocial factors in 
illness. True, she attempts to educate me 
in terms of a case. I am glad she knows 
these things because she needs to know 
them. I needed to know them so I learned 
them. But please tell her that I have had 
it. I will do my work and expect her to 
do hers. What I want are her conclusions 
from her social study and what she is going 
to do about the situation. If we are both 
working on a case, I want to know what 
she makes of the situation, whether or not 
it agrees with what I make of it and what 
both of us are doing about it.” 

Some of the older physicians are as 
modern in their thinking as tomorrow and 
we have to stretch our minds vigorously 
to keep up with them. Others have not 
yet embraced the knowledge that they need 
for discussion of social factors in more than 
a lay sense, but they are open-minded and 
will learn from persons who can share data 
in a manner acceptable to them. Still 
others are resistant to undertaking the 
learning of a body of knowledge which may 
not appeal to them and, as important, 
would draw away time and energy from 
their own fields of interest. No doubt a 
further situation exists, the unwillingness 
of some to accept in medical practice ideas 
threatening to their security in that prac- 
tice. Physicians have no choice but to 
struggle to keep up with newer diagnostic 
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techniques and medications, a chore of 
some magnitude. The need to embrace 
new knowledge about the subjective expe. 
rience of illness and medical care may not 
seem as pressing. 

Attempts to share thinking with physi- 
cians who find it difficult to accept collabo 
ration with social workers undoubtedly 
provoke annoyance. Perhaps the best thing 
to do is to send them a concise statement 
of pertinent facts and report faithfully the 
results of social treatment. For the sake 
of the patients we share, we can forget 
status and be flexible in our methods; per- 
haps we can be understanding—an art we 
practice more readily when status questions 
are not involved. 

The art of individualization can also be 
brought into play in our colleague rela- 
tionships as well. A family agency worker 
once resisted a conference with an expe 
rienced medical social worker because she 
could not take time for elementary inter- 
pretations of disease and the patient's prob- 
lems in illness. A conference “would be 
worth while if the medical social worker 
had something substantial to say.” That 
phrase, “something substantial to say,” 
stayed with me as a challenge. 

Ours is a unique vantage point, the 
vantage point of all who concentrate on 
specific areas of investigation and _ treat- 
ment. It is incumbent upon us to have 
something substantial to say in the area of 
our specific practice. Addie Thomas said: 
“Never have we needed more to look at our 
professional selves and our contributions 
in such comprehensive and definitive ways, 
nor have we had so much knowledge with 
which to do it.” In a given case, what do 
we know when we have gathered the data 
accurately, and analyzed it from a sound 
theoretical base? Out of what we know, 
what shall we communicate? Does our 
listener need the data or only the analysis? 
Does he need the meaning of the data? Or 





1“New Approaches to Old Problems,” Medical 
Social Work, Vol. IV, No. 1 (January 1955), p. 1. 
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View from Reservoir Hill 


does he need nothing except our plan of 
treatment? Surely he will seldom want 
the raw data, unscreened, unabbreviated, 
and unassessed from a professional disci- 
pline different from his own. He will 
always need the result of a mind at work 
on the data. Here is where the value and 
the challenge of special practice lies, a 
knowledgeable mind on a specific problem 
of concern to more than oneself. 


EXAMINING OUR PRODUCTION 


A wider dissemination of psychological- 
sociological-somatic knowledge makes it 
imperative for the social worker to deepen 
her knowledge of social diagnosis and 
sharpen her skills in treatment. There is 
common assumption that while many per- 
sons will understand the problems, the 
social worker has the ability to put to- 
gether many pieces and come out with a 
whole picture, helpful to others; the social 
worker should and can deal with the prob- 
lems which others understand and take 
into account but do not deal with directly. 
Many of the persons with whom we work 
are not concerned with our methods of 
dealing with problems; others are. For 
those who are, much of our communica- 
tion about our social treatment is unsatis- 
factory because of its vagueness. Some 
even wonder if we know! Apparently, we 
have demonstrated greater skill in convey- 
ing the meaning of social factors in illness 
than in conveying methods or results of 
social treatment. Is this because we are 
less able to treat than diagnose? Is it be- 
cause we have insufficiently analyzed our 
treatment and therefore do not have the 
data to share? Is it because we resist com- 
munication in this area? Perhaps some or 
all of these are the reasons for our vague 
statements regarding social treatment. 
Attempts to find data on methods and 
results obtained are disheartening. Even 
though we are productive, our literature 
is woefully lacking in analysis of our pro- 
duction. This lack is embarrassing, par- 
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ticularly with those who accept our compe- 
tence and expect us to share what we have 
learned. 

As for resistance in communication 
about social treatment, I find in some 
quarters a fear that we will encourage per- 
sons to undertake social treatment who are 
ill prepared to do so. I acknowledge the 
possibility but do not share the fear. Med- 
ical students, house staff, and physicians 
who are preparing to practice from a 
broader base of understanding want and 
do try their hands at social treatment. We 
do “mop up” after some of their efforts; 
but in all fairness, we also observe some 
fairly adequate treatment of social prob- 
lems. We cannot have it both ways—we 
cannot help others understand what they 
need for their rich practice and at the same 
time ask them to keep hands off when they 
attempt to use this understanding. 

These are good but trying times for all 
of us when each of the professional groups 
involved in clinical service is assessing and 
redefining the responsibilities of its profes- 
sion. As the trend to embrace broader 
functions in each profession is seen, the 
picture becomes confusing. It may be that 
the division of labor within the team will 
change more than it has, but this is no 
time for social work to withhold. 

Our failure to present clearly what is in- 
volved in dealing with social problems may 
add to, rather than discourage, the danger 
that ill-prepared persons will undertake 
such treatment. An illustration was offered 
recently by a third-year student in the col- 
lege of medicine. It is the practice in this 
seminar to confine discussion to cases Car- 
ried by the students. The student in the 
class who had shown the best understand- 
ing and participated most actively in dis- 
cussion asked the social worker to present 
a case with full social data and “exactly 
what the social worker did with each prob- 
lem.” His reasons were these. The stu- 
dents did not “present clear enough social 
data for the social worker to discuss the 
significance.” He felt the class understood 
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the nature of the problem better, even with 
their “fumbling attempts” to get social 
data, than they understood what could be 
done about the situations. He felt that 
they were “tempted to try to do something 
about the social problems and would do 
the wrong things” unless they learned more 
about what somebody else could do for the 
patient. He said, “We will not think you 
are boasting because you can do something 
we cannot do now and may never be able 
to do, but knowing what a social worker 
can do may keep us from trying the wrong 
things.” 


TODAY’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The retooling of our membership associa- 
tion and the restyling of our educational 
program for social work have brought need 
for a clearer definition of the particular 
tasks of social work in specific fields of 
practice. They have also heightened the 
possibilities for effective communication 
among ourselves. The emerging pattern 
of basic education for social work means 
some changes in the customary ways of 
thinking and doing. The impact of some 
of these changes is now being felt. Some 
feel the loss is greater than the gain; some 
feel a threat with respect to the availability 
of suitable workers for the specific field. 
We have always been engaged in contin- 
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uous education of the worker in the spe. 
cifics of a practice. We now begin a bit 
further back in some respects and a bit 
further on in others, but the graduate of 
the future will have a richer basic educa. 
tion. Is this not a real gain? The orienta 
tion of the worker in a medical setting 
should be modified in accordance with 
what that worker brings. But is this a loss? 
Modifications must also be made in the 
field instruction to students placed in an 
agency. We shall not be satisfied with the 
changes in social work education unless 
every field work agency and every agency 
of employment reckons with the trends in 
social work education. 

The changes are constructive. They rep- 
resent growth of real magnitude in our 
development of a profession and the educa- 
tional preparation for that profession. 
There is challenge in change but there 
need not be insecurity. There need only 
be changes in our ways of response. 

Medical social work has met many chal- 
lenges in the past fifty years. We have a 
rich inheritance and the challenges of to- 
day can be met in the same spirit as those 
of the past. The forest may seem a bit 
thick now, with few glimpses of the road 
ahead, but it helps to go once in a while 
to “reservoir hill” and study the emerging 
patterns of tomorrow. 
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PSYCHIATRIC 
SOCIAL WORK 
SECTION 


BY BERNARD H. HALL, M.D., AND WINIFRED WHEELER 


The Patient and His Relatives: 


Initial Joint Interview 


MODERN PSYCHIATRIC PRACTICE tends toward 
the practice of family psychiatry. The pri- 
mary diagnostic and therapeutic focus re- 
mains on the patient. The addition to 
psychiatric practice is a more extensive con- 
sideration of the patient as a member of a 
family unit within which there are mutual 
attempts, healthy and unhealthy, to estab- 
lish and maintain a state of equilibrium for 
all involved. The practice of family 
psychiatry is augmented by the use of the 
collaborative psychiatric team approach to 
both diagnosis and treatment. 

Because of his necessary preoccupation 
with the patient, the psychiatrist may ap- 
pear unmindful of the patient’s relatives. 
He may obtain social history from the rela- 
tives or offer them advice and instructions 
about how to cope with the patient, but 
even these tasks are often delegated to the 
psychiatric social worker. Despite his seem- 
ing disregard for the patient's relatives, the 





BERNARD H. HALL, M.D., and WINIFRED WHEELER, 
M.S.W., are staff psychiatrist, and psychiatric social 
worker respectively at the Menninger Clinic, To- 
peka, Kansas. This paper is based on their work in 
the Adult Outpatient Service of the clinic, and was 
read at the annual meeting of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association in Chicago in May 1956. 
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psychiatrist is aware that the patient's per- 
sonality decompensation may be accom- 
panied and affected by a family decompen- 
sation. 

The joint interview is one of the methods 
used to foster a more active participation 
of the relatives in the patient’s examination 
and treatment and to facilitate the collabo- 
rative efforts of the psychiatrist and the 
social worker. The joint interview is de- 
fined by us as an interview in which the 
patient and his relatives and the psychia- 
trist and the social worker all meet to- 
gether. We shall describe some aspects of 
our use of the joint interview in adult out- 
patient examinations and discuss some of 
its possible values for increased effectiveness 
in clinical psychiatric practice. 


THE SETTING 

The Menninger Foundation outpatient 
service offers a comprehensive psychiatric 
examination which requires 5 to 10 days 
for completion. It includes a series of inter- 
views with a psychiatrist, a psychological 
test study, a physical examination, routine 
laboratory studies, and where indicated, 
consultations with other medical specialists 
and additional laboratory studies. The 
patient is requested to bring his closest 
relatives who are seen concurrently in a 
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series of interviews by a psychiatric social 
worker as a part of the examination. 

The authors are members of one out- 
patient psychiatric team at the Menninger 
Foundation. During the past two years our 
team has explored various methods of in- 
cluding the relatives in the patient’s ex- 
amination. Formerly, we used the conven- 
tional separate interviews with the patient 
and relatives and conferred on our inde- 
pendent findings. Sometimes the psychia- 
trist would meet with the relatives toward 
the end of the examination and present his 
findings to them; sometimes the social 
worker, but not the patient, was present in 
these interviews. More often the physician 
never saw the relatives and the psychiatric 
social worker seldom met the patient. The 
task of reporting the physician’s findings 
to the relatives was usually left to the social 
worker. 


EVOLUTION OF THE JOINT INTERVIEW 


A combination of factors led to our use of 
the initial joint interview. We were not 
fully satisfied with our attempt to include 
the relatives in the patient’s examination 
by having the social worker interview them 
independently. To keep informed about 
what was going on in our separate inter- 
views, and to define an over-all strategy for 
the examination, required our conferring 
frequently with each other. The delay in 
the formulation of our combined strategy 
handicapped our efforts, and at best our 
efforts seemed isolated. In addition, we 
noted that despite an apparently accurate 
diagnostic examination, the patient some- 
times failed to obtain from his relatives the 
understanding and support necessary for 
his pursuit of recommended treatment. 
Often this appeared to be the result of 
some kind of failure in our collaborative 
efforts and the limited degree to which the 
relative had been involved in the examina- 
tion step by step with the patient. Our 
dissatisfaction led us to try joint interviews 
at the end of several examinations, and 
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gradually we came to believe that inter- 
viewing the patient and relatives together 
at the outset of the examination might 
facilitate our combined efforts to be helpful 
to both the patient and the relatives. 

We anticipated many difficulties and 
problems. The joint interview can be an 
expensive use of the time of two staff mem- 
bers. We anticipated that there would be 
few examinations which actually could be 
started in this way and that more often than 
not we would resort to our old method of 
separate interviews. We expected certain 
patients and certain relatives to object to 
being seen together. Even more important, 
we believed the joint interview was contra- 
indicated in the interests of the patient. 
For example, at first we avoided seeing an 
adolescent patient in an interview with his 
parents lest we hinder him in his struggle 
for independence. 

But with experience and increased skill 
in the use of the technique, and encouraged 
by what appeared to be positive effects of 
the initial joint interview, we became 
bolder. Previous contraindications were 
tested and reasons for not using it became 
harder to find. At present, our team uses 
the joint interview whenever possible to 
begin outpatient examinations. ‘This re- 
port is based upon a review of 50 outpatient 
examinations, all of which were begun with 
a joint interview. 


THE TECHNIQUE 


The structure of one of our typical inter- 
views can be divided into three phases: 

1. Introduction. Because the name of the 
social worker is usually known to the 
patient and his relatives through previous 
correspondence and telephone conversa- 
tions, she greets them in the reception room 
and escorts them to the psychiatrist’s office. 
The interview begins with an exchange of 
the usual social amenities. This exchange 
includes everyone and relieves the tension 
of any such initial encounter. 

2. The Clinical Interview. The second, 
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Interview with Patient and Relatives 


or clinical, phase of the interview is intro- 
duced by the psychiatrist who assumes 
leadership for it. He begins to direct his 
attention primarily to the patient, and to 
talk to him as if he were alone with him. 
The psychiatrist must be skilled in doing 
this in the presence of two or more other 
people and in lending dignity to their 
presence. The patient, whether he is 18 or 
80, married or single, or whether he comes 
voluntarily or because others bring him, is 
approached as the primary one who can 
explain why he has come. He is encouraged 
to explain his problem as he sees it. 

Regardless of how articulate the patient 
may be, after preliminary exploration with 
him, the psychiatrist turns to the relatives 
and asks for their thoughts about the 
patient’s problem. This technique is ex- 
plicitly used to introduce a living enact- 
ment of the interrelationship between the 
patient and his relatives. Once started, in- 
teractions between them usually proceed 
spontaneously. The family unit sharply 
portrays itself and provides us with a per- 
sonal glimpse of the patient as a member 
of his family. We may, at any point, in- 
terrupt them with questions or comments, 
either to clarify, to divert, or to control 
the discussion. In directing the general 
course of the interview, the psychiatrist 
limits his questions to the symptom picture, 
avoids intimate details, and reminds the 
patient and relatives that they will have 
further opportunity to discuss their prob- 
lems separately with him and the social 
worker. 

Although the social worker makes occa- 
sional comments, she leaves to the psychia- 
trist the formulation of the over-all design 
for the clinical phase of the interview. The 
social worker’s inclusion in the interview 
implicitly dignifies the concerns of the rela- 
tives and their involvement in the examina- 
tion. In addition, explaining the subse- 
quent participation of the psychologist and 
others in the examination, the psychiatrist 
clearly develops for the patient and his 
relatives that he, and they, require the 
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assistance of other professional people to 
help them properly. 

3. Termination. To terminate the inter- 
view the psychiatrist comments about the 
discussion. He states that the objectives of 
the examination are for us to understand 
the difficulties and to help the patient and 
his relatives find ways to overcome them. 
The psychiatrist explains that he will be 
talking alone daily with the patient, but 
that he will want to see the relatives again 
with the patient and the social worker after 
they have had a number of talks with the 
social worker. We then discuss subsequent 
appointments. The interview is ended by 
our mentioning community and founda- 
tion facilities available to the relatives and 
patient during their stay in Topeka. The 
entire initial interview is limited to an 
hour. 

This over-all structure of our interviews 
is modified when necessary. We have to 
be alert to what is being expressed, not 
only in words but in behavior and atti- 
tudes. Some interviews are highly charged 
emotionally and we must be prepared to 
cope with this. If at any time it appears 
that its continuation would be deleterious 
to either the patient or his relatives, the 
interview is concluded. 


EVALUATION OF THE TECHNIQUE 


It is our impression that clinical service 
is often improved by the use of the joint 
interview. As yet, it has not been possible 
for us to submit this impression to formal 
experimental study. We have attempted to 
evaluate the effectiveness of outpatient ex- 
aminations at the Menninger Foundation 
by identifying the following objectives 
for the clinical service provided by the 
examination: 

1. A diagnostic examination leading to 
a sound, although preliminary formulation 
of the genesis and the dynamics of the 
patient’s illness, including an understand- 
ing of the patient's illness in the context 
of his family unit. 
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2. Precise treatment recommendations 
based upon the formulation of the patient's 
illness and the interrelated problems of the 
relatives. 

§. An examination process which ends 
with the patient and his relatives accepting 
and acting upon the treatment recom- 
mendations which they have participated 
in formulating. 

In reviewing these objectives it appears 
that the initial joint interview affects the 
quality of clinical practice in outpatient 
examinations through its effect on the 
process of the examination. The initial 
joint interview appears to have certain ad- 
vantages for the patient and his relatives 
and for both the psychiatrist and social 
worker as well. 

In the initial joint interview the psychia- 
trist and social worker set a tone for the 
entire examination and quickly involve the 
patient and his relatives in the examination 
process. Often the patient and relatives 
arrive well-schooled in the popular secre- 
tiveness commonly surrounding mental ill- 
ness and “going to a psychiatrist.” They 
may not be in the habit of openly discuss- 
ing together those matters which most 
deeply concern them. Each may fearfully 
anticipate that in the examination one of 
the others is going to appear “against” 
him. In contrast, our conduct and atti- 
tudes in the joint interview indicate that 
honest, open discussion offers an effective 
means of solving problems. Simultaneously, 
we try to convey our desire to understand 
the patient and his illness and to under- 
stand the relatives and their problems with 
the patient as well. 

As a result, the initial interview is often 
a supportive experience for both the 
patient and his relatives. Their thinking 
is often erratic and confused—many of 
them arrive disheartened by their own 
failures to resolve their problems. In the 
rational and comprehensive approach of 
the interview, we offer them a concrete 
plan of action, the psychiatric examination, 
which is identified as a means that can lead 
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to an understanding of the situation and 
eventually to steps toward correcting it. 

We were surprised that rarely does a 
patient object to the inclusion of his rela- 
tives in the initial interview. We were 
further surprised when we heard from both 
patients and relatives that the joint inter- 
view is most important to them. Too often 
the relative of the adult psychiatric patient 
assumes that he will be considered unim- 
portant and that there is nothing for him 
to do but pay the bill. The initial joint 
interview reassures him that he is impor- 
tant and that, through his participation in 
the examination, he can help the patient 
and also find help for his own problems 
with the patient. The patient is often sur- 
prised by the natural and spontaneous in- 
clusion of the relatives and the social 
worker in this interview. Our attitude 
toward his relatives stimulates the patient 
to begin to reassess them and his relation- 
ship to them. He may rediscover that, 
although sometimes clumsily expressed, 
their efforts to help him are sincere. 

Often the interview can dramatically re- 
veal to the patient and his relatives the 
reciprocal effects they have on each other. 
A father long harassed by the provocative 
behavior of a seriously disturbed son had 
been the victim of a number of angry out- 
bursts from his son in the first part of the 
interview. Visibly embarrassed and ex- 
asperated, the father confessed, “Doctor, 
perhaps my wife and I haven't always 
known the effect upon our son of what we 
do.” The patient’s truculence softened, 
the tone of the interview changed, and 
both the father and the son began to talk 
about their relationship more objectively. 

What in the past may have been a wild, 
mutual exchange of accusations between 
the patient and his relatives becomes mod- 
ulated by the steadying influence of the 
physician and the social worker and _ is 
often replaced by their subsequent use of 
our demonstrated cautious but rational ex- 
ploration of their mutual problems and 
feelings. 
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Interview with Patient and Relatives 


The evening after an initial joint inter- 
view a 28-year-old married woman re- 
sponded to her demanding, overprotective 
mother in a new way. Her mother insisted 
that the patient do something exactly as 
she commanded. For the first time in her 
life the patient said, “Mother, I am not 
you. I cannot do things like you would do 
them—I am me, and I have to do things 
in my own way.” A crushed mother, with 
the subsequent support of the social 
worker, was able to begin to talk about 
how a mother relates herself to a daughter 
who has grown up and is now an adult. 
The patient, in her interview with the 
psychiatrist the next day, expressed her 
fright over her self-declaration but began 
to ask herself, “Why couldn’t I say it until 
I was 28?” 

Such explorations of mutual problems 
and feelings are often continued by the 
patient and his relatives throughout the 
examination. 

The initial joint interview also affects 
the involvement of the social worker and 
psychiatrist in the examination process. 
It fosters in us an approach that synthesizes 
our diagnostic and treatment functions. 
Meyers! contends that the outpatient 
psychiatric examination that limits its 
method to diagnostic fact gathering falls 
short of its potentiality and may accomplish 
little; the patient may remain as aloof to 
treatment as he was at the beginning of the 
examination. We believe that there can be 
a successful combination of diagnostic and 
therapeutic efforts in outpatient examina- 
tions and that such a combination of 
efforts better insures acceptance and imple- 
mentation of treatment recommendations 
by the patient and his relatives. The 
initial joint interview assists us in the early 
identification of our combined diagnostic 
and treatment functions in a particular 
case. 





1 Harold L. Meyers, “The Therapeutic Function 
of the Evaluation Process,” Bulletin of the Men- 
ninger Clinic, Vol. 20, No. 1 (January 1956), p. 9. 
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The initial joint interview provides us 
with reliable data regarding the nature of 
the patient’s illness as well as the nature 
of the disturbed family relationship. It 
immediately highlights for us the involve- 
ment of the relatives in the patient's ill- 
ness. It provides an immediate means for 
broadening the scope of the patient's ex- 
amination to include actively and directly 
his relationships with the significant family 
members. The reciprocal effects the pa- 
tient and relatives have on each other are 
cogently revealed to both of us. Frequently 
more is disclosed to us in this single group 
interview than can be gleaned from many 
hours of reporting by both in individual 
interviews. 

The patient, Mrs. B, a 36-year-old mother 
of one child, accompanied by her soft- 
spoken compliant husband, wept easily and 
sporadically throughout most of the initial 
interview. The husband listened atten- 
tively and sympathetically to her recital of 
many complaints of physical and psychic 
distress. He protested and smiled weakly 
when any recognition was made of the real 
problems his wife’s illness was creating for 
him. He felt obliged to elaborate the de- 
tails of her suffering. When questioned he 
denied any need for concern about the 
little time he had left over from his wife 
for his job, social, and civic responsibili- 
ties. 

When we both make such firsthand ob- 
servations, we are aided in the early identi- 
fication of our objectives. From this 
common base of observation, each of us 
can begin to define his specific but related 
professional tasks in achieving the over-all 
objectives for the examination. There- 
after, although we work in separate inter- 
views, we are pursuing common objectives 
identified at the outset. Our initial im- 
pressions are verified, changed, amplified, 
or modified during the course of the ex- 
amination. 

These early observations are used by the 
psychiatrist and social worker to help de- 
termine the course of the examination. As 
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in the above illustration of Mr. and Mrs. B, 
the initial joint interview dramatically re- 
vealed a disturbed family relationship that 
we described as that of a passive husband 
victimized by a narcissistic wife. Because 
of his passivity the husband had been 
unable to frustrate the patient’s demands 
and thus had accepted her exploitation of 
him. We knew that this couple’s relation- 
ship would assume equal importance in our 
individual interviews with each partner. 
For although the psychiatric examination 
could identify a treatment of choice for 
the patient—treatment which would neces- 
sarily require frustration of her demands 
—that treatment would be precariously 
balanced upon the husband's ability to 
withstand the patient’s reactions to such 
frustrations. 

The primary activities of the social 
worker in this examination were related 
to the husband’s desire to help his wife and 
to finding ways in which his efforts could 
be redirected into more constructive chan- 
nels for both of them. In the course of 
the psychiatrist’s interviews with the pa- 
tient, his realistic handling of their rela- 
tionship offered a preliminary test of the 
patient's reactions to the definitive type of 
treatment she would require. The simul- 
taneous involvement of the couple in the 
examination afforded them a better under- 
standing of the need for professional help, 
and thus enabled them to accept and act 
upon the treatment recommendations that 
evolved. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In summary, the initial joint interview 
appears to have certain advantages over 
initial independent interviews for the 
patient and his relatives and for the 
psychiatrist and the social worker. For the 
patient and his relatives its advantages may 
include the following: 

1. It provides an opportunity for them 
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to meet both the physician and the sociaj 
worker. 

2. It can be a supportive experience for 
the patient and his relatives. 

3. It facilitates their early participation 
and involvement together in the examina. 
tion process. 

4. It facilitates their understanding of 
what their problems are. 

5. It fosters in the relatives the feeling 
that they can be useful to the patient. 

6. It assists the patient in recognizing 
that his relatives are part of his reality and 
cannot be ignored. 

7. It stimulates and endorses their be. 
ginning to talk more honestly and directly 
with each other. 

For the psychiatrist and social worker 
the advantages of the initial joint interview 
over initial separate interviews may include 
the following: 

1. It provides both an opportunity to 
meet the patient and his relatives and to 
observe firsthand their interactions with 
each other. 

2. It facilitates an early integration of 
the collaborative diagnostic and treatment 
efforts of the physician and social worker. 

3. It provides both with a preliminary 
impression of the nature of the patient's 
illness and the nature of the patient-family 
relationship. 

4. It appears to facilitate better clinical 
service through its effect on the process of 
the examination. 

In conclusion, we must restate that this 
report is based solely upon our own ex- 
perience in the use of the initial joint inter- 
view. We are aware that this method is 
being used in many other clinical centers 
and we are encouraged to report our ex- 
perience with the hope that this report will 
stimulate further scrutiny of the possible 
values the initial joint interview has for 
improved clinical practice. 
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BY ELSIE NESBIT 


SCHOOL 
SOCIAL WORK 
SECTION 


Finding the Causes of Nonattendance 


Just wnat 1s the problem of nonattend- 
ance? It has become the subject of na- 
tional study and concern. Why? Is the 
belief that every child should have educa- 
tional opportunities according to his ca- 
pacity only an impossible ideal? Obviously, 
it is not an ideal accepted by everybody. 
The problem is more than physical absence 
from school. It is lack of attendance upon 
or attention to the duties of school. It is 
irregular or unlawful absences, an empty 
desk, the dropouts, the appalling number 
of children who do not finish high school, 
mental truancy, lack of motivation for 
school, lack of ambition, disinterest, run- 
ning away from reality, even part of a 
pattern of living. It is one of the more 
serious expressions of the “anti-school atti- 
tude” and is not limited to absentees 
themselves; it is a problem of society, a 
problem of the American way of life. Thus 
it warrants serious study—a study of what 
it means to the individual, to the school, 
and to society. 





ELSIE NESBIT, M.S.W., M.Ed., is a visiting teacher 
in Lee County, Georgia. She is the School Social 
Work Section editor of Socta. Work, a member of 
the Editorial Board, and is chairman-elect of the 
Section. 
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Before the remedy for any malady can 
be prescribed the cause must be known. 
Finding the causes of absenteeism, that 
chronic disease of the educational system, 
may not be as simple as it sounds. Rarely 
is there only a single reason; and, as often 
as not, the obvious and apparent are not 
the true causes. Furthermore, to make the 
problem more complicated, absences are 
for the nonattender himself not the disease 
but one of the symptoms. 

The quest for the causes of absenteeism 
is a joint project of the school, the home, 
and the community. The school social 
worker must be aware of the attendance 
“atmosphere” of the school and community 
as well as of the difficulties for and with 
individual pupils. In no other area is the 
team relationship more important. The 
school social worker or attendance worker 
cannot function separately from the school 
nor deal with attendance exclusively be- 
cause nonattendance cannot be isolated 
from other school problems. Poor attend- 
ance is only one of the ways children ex- 
press their troubles. Those who are in 
school may have the same problems as those 
who are not there, with the added dilemma 
that they are unable either to leave or to 
profit from school. Yet, attendance is 





found, repeatedly, to be an element in a 
wide variety of other school problems, 
ranging from the mere wish to be some- 
where else besides school to the defiance of 
the truant who matches his wits and his 
stubbornness with those who would get him 
back to school. 


WHERE TO LOOK 


In the child himself. Where do we look for 
causes of poor attendance? Everywhere. 
First in the child himself. What does he 
think of himself? What does he think of 
school? What are his strengths and weak- 
nesses? What is his behavior pattern? It 
is not enough to know that he is failing 
in school, but why he is failing and what 
failure does to him, what it does to his con- 
cept of himself. We must learn what chil- 
dren are really like, what they need and 
what they can do at different stages of de- 
velopment, what they think and how they 
think. In the final analysis it is the child 
himself who does or does not get an educa- 
tion. Therefore, what he thinks and feels 
about the situation is of first importance. 
No matter what the contributing factors 
may be, it is first and foremost his problem. 
Do not underestimate his ability to cope 
with it. Above all, do not deny him the 
right to work with you on it. 

Let us illustrate. Suppose that Joan, an 
only child who is above average in intelli- 
gence, begins in the fifth grade to stay out 
of school, with a corresponding drop in 
quality of school work. She gives suspi- 
cious excuses, is “sick” before or after holi- 
days, gets a new permanent on a school day. 
Her parents intermittently condone and 
condemn her for such behavior. Suppose 
that the principal, teacher, and school so- 
cial worker have worked with Joan and 
her parents in every way possible to change 
this behavior but it continues for several 
school terms. Then Joan comes face to 
face with grade failure. Her parents have 
finally become alarmed and have set down 
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NESBIT: 


more stringent rules; the law will not allow 
her to quit; the school will not tolerate 
the poor work. Still Joan has to decide 
whether to continue to rebel or to c 
operate. She is the key to the successful 
solution of the question of whether she 
will use her intelligence constructively, 
She needs continued understanding help 
to find for herself the causes of her present 
attitudes and relationships with her home 
and school. 

In his home. Parental attitudes affect 
children more than any other influence in 
their lives. Therefore, the home is one of 
the most fruitful sources of information 
concerning school attendance. Children 
are brought up in a home where education 
is or is not considered important. Can we 
wash our hands of the matter, then, with 
the trite expression, “It all goes back to 
the home”? Not at all. It means only 
that we must recognize the tremendous 
significance of school attendance to family 
life. While attendance is not a matter of 
choice, neither is it equally accepted by all 
families. Besides, parents are the product 
of society and of the schools. These facts 
point up again the complexity and the 
interrelatedness of all factors. 

In his school. At one time or another 
the school has been held accountable for 
all the successes or all the shortcomings 
of adults. Without such sweeping accusa- 
tions, we will look into the school, as in 
the child and the home, for causes of good 
and bad attendance. Do the school sur- 
roundings and activities say that the child 
is important? Can he develop his best 
potentialities? Is he encouraged to think 
or only to obey orders? What motivation 
is there for attendance and learning? Is 
there allowance for differences in needs, 
interests, and abilities? In other words, 
what does the school do to the child for 
good or bad? 

Most children enter school with eager- 
ness. What happens to dampen that en- 


thusiasm as they advance through the 
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Causes of Nonattendance 


grades and into high school? Does the 
child have the experience to cope with 
what is expected of him? If the school 
js not important enough to him, why not? 
How can we help more children retain 
and build upon that original eagerness to 
learn? 

The belief in education for all children 
and the resulting compulsory school at- 
tendance laws present the schools with the 
greatest challenge they have ever had. The 
search must go on within as well as out- 
side the school to discover why more chil- 
dren do not get an education. 

In society. Community attitudes about 
education have a powerful influence on 
the use children make of the school. The 
wrong concepts of education and of what 
it does and does not do for people affect 
attendance adversely. The lure of jobs, 
the desire for independence, and the pre- 
vailing standard of living all play a part. 
Until the popular concept of education is 
broadened to include improving the qual- 
ity of living as well as making a living, 
community attitudes along with the home 
and the school will supply causes for ab- 
senteeism. Attendance is one indicator of 
the health of the school and the attitudes 
of the community. 

Complexity. The interrelatedness of all 
these factors can be found in a single situa- 
tion. Thomas in the sixth grade was spas- 
modic in his school attendance and had 
long boasted that the school social worker 
need not look for him, he would be in the 
woods hunting or fishing. He had success- 
fully concealed his ability to learn until his 
present teacher discovered a spark of in- 
terest. There was affection and com- 
panionship in his home, but almost no 
ambition. His father made a living of a 
sort, but was burdened with none of the 
cares of a regular job. The obvious con- 
clusion would be “What could you expect 
with no incentive at home?” But the 
school social worker decided to look fur- 
ther. She did not go to the woods to hunt 
Thomas but invited him to her office. 
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Gradually, he began to reveal his true 
feelings, much to his own surprise. 

Instead of “like father like son,” Thomas 
had an ambition to be a mechanic. “I 
can understand when my brother-in-law 
explains about cars to me, but I can’t un- 
derstand it out of a book,” he would say. 
His teacher’s new faith in him caused him 
to take a new look at himself and helped 
the school social worker in further search 
for the real cause of the trouble. Finally 
it came to light. Thomas had been happy 
to start to school and loved first grade, 
but he was retained in the second grade. 
Though he may have been immature and 
unprepared for third grade, no explana- 
tion was given to him. His own deduction 
was that he was bad and this was his pun- 
ishment, also that he could not learn like 
other people. This was a terrible burden 
for a young boy to carry for four years, but 
until the major cause was found all his 
teachers’ efforts to rebuild his damaged 
faith in himself availed nothing. 

Causes were found in the home, the 
school, and in Thomas’ own feelings. The 
orderly progression through school by 
grades is a pattern into which most chil- 
dren can fit, but some cannot. Retaining 
Thomas in the second grade without giv- 
ing him an explanation of why it was neces- 
sary almost consigned him to ignorance. 
Though it was discovered too late to make 
school as important in Thomas’ life as it 
should have been, this knowledge could be 
used to help other children. Ray, for in- 
stance, helped to make the decision that it 
would be better for him to repeat the first 
grade and came back to school the next 
term happy and begging for a book to read. 
He had not met failure but help to under- 
stand himself. 

Who can say that Thomas had failed? 
He had suffered and was crippled academi- 
cally. His father’s easy-going ways were no 
more responsible than what happened to 
him at school. Thomas shows us that we 
must really look everywhere for causes of 
school troubles. 
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OBSTACLES TO STUDY 

Anything is an obstacle which hinders our 
being open-minded and unbiased, obscures 
our goals, or prevents our reaching people 
in a positive way. Our own attitudes 
should be scrutinized first, what we think 
and feel about people, how we react when 
people are not eager to do what we think 
is good for them, whether we can really 
let children and their parents make their 
own decisions, and so on, ad infinitum, 
until we really know ourselves. Could 
some of the causes of the antischool atti- 
tude be found in us? 

Attitudes of other people come in for 
consideration, too. We meet families, 
school people, and community people who 
say they believe children should not be 
forced to go to schoo] if they do not want 
to. “Let the teachers have more time to 
teach those who want to learn,” they say. 
Yet some of the same people will also say 
that society should not have to take care 
of the misfits, the shiftless, and those who 
are not able to make a living for them- 
selves. This “don’t teach them and don’t 
feed them!” attitude influences what a 
community will or will not do for its 
children. 

Many other attitudes are met. “Nothing 
can be done with a family like that, so why 
bother?” “What’s the use of school any- 
way? I got along all right and quit in 
the fifth grade.” “There are too many 
frills in schools these days.” There is in- 
difference, hostility, opposition to change 
of any kind. There is the expression 
“those people” in a tone of voice as if to 
imply that anyone with different ideas and 
values is of a different species or comes 
from another planet. 

Another handicap is the whole matter 
of standards and values. Being open- 
minded and unbiased includes recognizing 
and accepting differences. To use a com- 
mon example, suppose the subject under 
discussion is the family who buys a car 
or a television set, yet fails to pay for 
lunches and school supplies. Granted that 
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the school should not take over the re 
sponsibility of the parent, there is still th 
need to learn the real values other peopk 
have before they can be changed. 

One tremendous obstacle is greater con 
cern for the attendance record than for the 
child who is not attending. True, the 
record affects school finance, teacher plan. 
ning, pupil learning, and is important in 
many ways. On the other hand, the x’ 
on the record represent days in a child's 
life, and the way he is approached may 
affect his attitudes and behavior the rest 
of his life. Remember Thomas! 

A common fault is branding all the 
members of a family with the same reputa 
tion. “Horrors! I'll have another one of 
those Y kids,” has sealed the doom of many 
a child. What a calamity when a child’ 
name becomes a stumbling block instead 
of a heritage! 

Most obstacles are in attitudes rather 
than in circumstances. Even such a stark 
reality as economic need is not in itself 
a major block to attendance. Many low- 
income families make unusual efforts and 
sacrifices for their children to go to school 
while others may use the same handicaps 
as an excuse. It is not only the attitude 
of the family that helps or hinders, but 
also the attitudes of the school and the 
social worker toward the circumstances of 
the family. 

It is a human weakness that negative 
attitudes can permeate our thinking be 
fore we are aware of what is happening, 
unless we take precautions to prevent it. 
When this happens, the search for true 
causes beneath all the unpromising ex- 
terior is stifled. When obstacles are turned 
into challenges, great things happen. 


GUIDEPOSTS TO STUDY 


If we consider education a right, and we 
do, then it is also the child’s right to have 
help in making his school adjustment, all 
the help he needs at the time he needs it. 

The first step is the willingness on the 
part of the team to face the facts without 
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Causes of Nonattendance 


preconceived formulas for solution. The 
casework approach of beginning where the 
dient is proves just as effective in diagnos- 
ing an emotional or sociological disturb- 
ance Of the school as in diagnosing the 
roblem of a school child. 

In finding clues we need to be aware of 
everything which might affect attendance, 
not only in a general way but for the indi- 
vidual child or family, too. Be willing to 
follow a clue wherever it leads, willing to 
keep digging until the buried treasure is 
found, or, in this case, the buried trouble. 
Techniques must be flexible and adapt- 
able. Some causes are found and removed 
easily while others take a long time and 
much effort. 

We do not seek in order to place blame, 
to find someone guilty. We seek to under- 
sand in order to help someone out of 
trouble. Keep the focus clear. We are 
not the judge or the benefactor. The pur- 
pose is to know in order to help children 
profit more from school. 

Prevention is the best possible treatment 
for absenteeism. Many potential dropouts 
can be prevented. Rarely can a child be 
persuaded to return to school once he has 
made up his mind to quit. There are signs 
and symptoms long before he is actually a 
dropout. Potential failures can be spotted 
in the primary grades by the kinds of 
school attitudes children are developing. 
That is the time to find and remove the 
causes of negative feelings as well as to 
nurture positive ones. In the urgency of 
full-blown problems do not overlook the 
child who can be saved misery and as- 
sured an education. Help for Thomas 
would have taken less time and paid bigger 
dividends in the second grade than in the 
sixth. The cloak of indifference is remov- 
able when a child first begins wearing it; 
later it may become as permanent as his 
skin. 

Let the obvious and immediate causes 
be a starting point. A child is sleepy be- 
cause he stays up too late, hungry or dirty 
because his mother does not give him 
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breakfast or wash his clothes. But what 
causes this lack of responsibility in the 
mother? What is it doing to the child? 
Conditions appearing at first glance to be 
harmful may be only circumstantial evi- 
dence needing to be proved or disproved. 
Be reluctant to decide “This is it” until 
all the evidence is in. 

Make your own peace with the concept 
of authority. Preventive or corrective 
work in attendance is not based on enforce- 
ment but is designed as an insurance policy 
for children. Use authority to secure or 
create responsibility, not to threaten. 
Never put anyone on the defensive. 
Force generates resistance and creates more 
problems. 

Know what the child is saying by his be- 
havior as well as by his words. A seventh- 
grader told the school social worker, “If I 
don’t do better this year I am going to 
quit school.” He did not say, “I want to 
quit.” Was he actually saying, “Something 
is wrong; I am miserable; help me find 
out what it is”? 

Be aware of what some of the common 
causes of problems might be. Is it anxiety 
or fear? Fear of people? Fear of failure? 
Academic? Social? Is it parental indif- 
ference or neglect? The pressure of social 
status? School phobia? Lack of ability? 
It is not enough to know that the child 
is afraid, or shy, or aggressive. Of what 
is he afraid? What is he fighting? And 
why? 

Remember that parents have rights too. 
Some who are overzealous for the rights of 
children speak and write as if parents are 
a necessary evil, that children would really 
be better off without them. Parents do 
have the right to train their children and 
to know what the school is teaching them. 
They also have the right to know why 
information is sought from them. 

Let failure teach you a lesson. If you 
do not find the cause of the absence or 
other problem, try to find the cause of 
your failure. Never believe it can’t be 
done. 








Do not trust your memory too far. What 
is learned today may be forgotten before 
that same child or parent is seen again. 
Keep a record of what you do. People 
think we are not interested in them when 
we forget what they tell us. It is also a 
professional responsibility to keep up with 
ourselves in some sort of orderly way. 

Remember that you are not working 
alone but as a member of a team. All the 
credit, honor, satisfaction, disappointment, 
successs, and failure may well be shared as 
a team with a common goal, the best pos- 
sible school experience for children. To- 
gether guideposts will be developed and 
refined. 

A challenge. Attendance and nonattend- 
ance are everybody's business and an im- 
portant part of the business of the school 
social worker. Finding the causes is only 
the first step. How we go about discover- 
ing the reasons for children’s problems, 
however, is equally as important as what 
we plan to do. It calls for as much skill 
and understanding, as much sensitivity to 
the way people feel, as much professional 
responsibility, as any other casework re- 
lationship. It is a vital part of casework 
service. As long as children do not attend 
school or benefit from school as much or 
as long as they should, we need to know 
the reasons why. That is the starting 
point in helping more children to get more 
education and happiness in school. 


ROLE OF THE SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER 


The school social worker has an important 
contribution to make in the area of attend- 
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ance. In order to do so he must know the 
school, the community, the home, and the 
child. He must seek to understand inter. 
actions in all these directions and to inter. 
pret one to the other. 

With the individual child the school, 
social worker proceeds as with the child 
referred for any other school problem, with 
the added need to understand the impact 
of compulsory attendance on families. 

Too long, perhaps, the idea of “com. 
pulsion” has been connected with attend- 
ance. Is it not time that the child or 
family with an attendance problem be 
allowed the advantage of the same skill 
and understanding as the one with a be. 
havior problem? Cannot attendance work 
be a helping process rather than a legal 
process? School phobia elicits sympathy; 
“playing hookey” brings forth condemna- 
tion. But might not both be different ex- 
pressions of the same basic problem? 

All the feelings, attitudes, and behavior 
connected with attendance, all the teacher 
concern and administrative headaches it 
brings, place absenteeism high on the list 
of emotional problems of children in 
school, and therefore of immediate con- 
cern to the school social worker. The 
causes of this antischool attitude and be- 
havior are the same as the causes of non- 
achievement, low self-esteem, alcoholism, 
and general inability to face the problems 
of life. Finding and removing these 
causes early in the child’s school life can 
insure for him not only more education but 
also a healthier pattern of living. 
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BY LILIAN RIPPLE 


SOCIAL WORK 
RESEARCH 
SECTION 


Factors Associated with Continuance 


in Casework Service 


THIs PAPER Is a preliminary report of the 
first study conducted in the Research Cen- 
ter of the School of Social Service Adminis- 
tration, University of Chicago, and describes 
factors that were found to be associated 
with whether or not a group of clients of 
two family welfare agencies continued be- 
yond the early interviews. When the Re- 
search Center was established in January 
1953 with a grant from the Field Founda- 
tion, it was for the purpose of inaugurating 
a program of research directed toward ex- 
amining some of the basic formulations in 
social work and, more specifically, casework 
theory. Consequently, this first study was 
selected both for its intrinsic value and for 
its potentialities as a base for a series of 
studies that would build upon it. 

The proposition being examined is that 
the client’s use of casework service is deter- 
mined by his motivation, his capacity, and 
the opportunities afforded him both by his 
environment and by the social agency from 
which he seeks help. Theory postulates 





LILIAN RIPPLE, Ph.D., is associate professor at the 
School of Social Service Administration, University 
of Chicago, and director of the school’s Research 
Center. This article is a condensed version of a 
paper presented at the National Conference of 
Social Work in St. Louis in May, 1956. 
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that the client with appropriate and ade- 
quate motivation and adequate capacity to 
whom the services offered are appropriate 
and supplied in an adequate manner makes 
use of casework help, provided forces out- 
side of agency or client influence are not 
too restrictive and unmodifiable; and, at 
the other extreme, that the client who is 
poorly and inappropriately motivated, who 
lacks capacity, and to whom the services 
offered are inappropriate or poorly sup- 
plied does not make use of casework help. 
In this first study the criterion measure 
is number of interviews with the individual 
client: (1) discontinuance means that the 
client had four or fewer interviews unless 
service was “successfully” completed and 
(2) continuance means that the client had 
a fifth interview. Obviously, “continu- 
ance” is not synonymous with “use” of 
casework service. With the exception of 
a small group of short-term completed 
service cases, however, continuance is the 
necessary antecedent to use of service. We 
sought, then, in this first study to describe 
in more specific terms the elements of favor- 
able and unfavorable motivation, capacity, 
environmental opportunity, and agency 
service and to ascertain what patterns are 
associated with continuance and with 
discontinuance. 
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METHOD AND TECHNIQUES DEVELOPED 


The basic instrument, consisting of a series 
of rating scales, was applied to case record 
material by seven experienced caseworkers 
who were employed by the Research Center 
and who were trained and tested in the 
use of the instrument before the study 
began.! Ratings were made for each pri- 
mary client, defined as a client who was in 
the focus of treatment or who was intended 
by the worker to be involved in treatment. 
Two sets of ratings were made: one at the 
end of the first interview and the other at 
the end of the fourth interview or the last 
interview if the client had fewer than four 
interviews. Each client included in the 
study was independently rated by three 
judges and that rating on which at least 
two of the three judges agreed is the one 
used in the analysis. 

The study group includes adult clients 
of two Chicago agencies, the Jewish Family 
and Community Service and the Family 
Service Bureau of the United Charities, who 
had their first interview between January 
18 and March 17, 1954. The major exclu- 
sions from the study group were those 
cases in which service was completed in 
one interview. The agencies supplied car- 
bon copies of their case records up through 
the fourth interview with each primary 
client plus other pertinent material, e.g., 
correspondence received by the agency. In- 
structions regarding recording were that it 
be as full as possible, in process form and, 
most important, that it be done as soon as 
possible after the interview was held and in 
any event before the next interview on the 
case. 

When material was received in the Re- 
search Center, it was edited to preserve 





1For a detailed report of the study design, see 
Lilian Ripple, “Motivation, Capacity, and Oppor- 
tunity as Related to the Use of Casework Service: 
Theoretical Base and Plan of Study,” Social Service 
Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 2 (June 1955), pp. 172- 
193. 





confidentiality and to avoid contaminating 
our staff in making their ratings. With 
respect to the latter, we particularly at- 
tempted to handle the case material in a 
way that the judges could have no knowl. 
edge of the outcome of the case. It seems 
highly probable that negative clues, for ex- 
ample, would be searched for and weighed 
more heavily if one knows that a client 
failed to return. First interview ratings 
presented no problem for in all cases the 
judges were given only material up through 
that interview. The difficulty arose with 
the second set of ratings; the judges could 
automatically identify discontinuance cli- 
ents for most of whom only two or three 
interviews would be available. We handled 
this problem by setting up “decoy” cases. 
These are ones that did continue, were 
handled in the usual manner to obtain the 
ratings actually used in the study, but were 
also assigned to other judges who were 
given, however, only two or three inter- 
views. Consequently, when a judge got a 
case with two or three interviews, she did 
not know whether this was, in fact, a 
“discontinuance” client or whether this was 
a “decoy” case. 

Before making any ratings, the judges 
were required to write a narrative state- 
ment of the problem as defined by the 
client, by the caseworker, and by the judge 
herself.2_ In relation to the problem, we 
also have two items borrowed from Mar- 
garet Blenkner’s study of intake interviews 
at the Community Service Society of New 
York * which call for assessing the client's 





2 For a full report on the development and appli- 
cation of a problem classification scheme, see Lilian 
Ripple and Ernestina Alexander, “Motivation, 
Capacity, and Opportunity as Related to the Use 
of Casework Service: Nature of Client’s Problem,” 
Social Service Review, Vol. XXX, No. 1 (March 
1956), pp. 38-54. 

8For a report of some of the findings of this 
study, see Margaret Blenkner, “Predictive Factors 
in the Initial Interview in Family Casework,” Social 
Service Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1 (March 1954), 
pp. 65-73. 
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Continuance in Casework Service 


and the judge’s attribution of responsi- 
bility for existence of the problem. 

Motivation is defined as what the client 
wants and how much he wants this. The 
“what” is measured in two aspects: first, 
the service the client is seeking from the 
agency and, second, his goal in his total 
life situation. Following Dr. Thomas 
French's formulations regarding the “push” 
of discomfort and the “pull” of hope,* we 
use both of these factors as measures of 
motivating pressure. Finally, there is an 
item on the nature of the client’s drive 
toward resolution of the problem, that is, 
whether the drive is essentially in a positive 
or in a negative direction and the strength 
of the drive. 

Capacity we see as involving two main 
aspects, one related to problem-solving and 
the other, to use of casework help. As a 
measure of the latter, we use the degree 
and direction of affect toward the worker 
and the client’s apparent ability to engage 
in shared participation. Problem-solving 
ability is measured by three items which 
essentially relate to intellectual function- 
ing: seeing the facts of the problem, pur- 
suing a train of thought, and seeing cause- 
effect connections. Ratings on capacity also 
include several items which we thought 
might explain failures in problem-solving, 
for example, lack of energy to invest in 
problem-solving because of illness. Attempt- 
ing to find some way of dealing with the 
use of defenses caused more difficulty than 
any other item. Because of the hetero- 
geneity of the group to be studied and 
the fact that only the early period was 
to be covered, any attempt to deal with 
specific defenses in their various ramifica- 
tions and complexities was early aban- 
doned. As it finally evolved, this item is 
restricted to assessing the use of defenses 
in resolving the current problem, and calls 
for ratings along a scale from “very con- 





4Thomas M. French, M.D., The Integration of 
Behavior: Basic Postulates (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1952), 43ff. 
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structive” through “both constructive and 
destructive” to “very destructive” use of 
defenses. 

Two aspects of environmental opportu- 
nity are included: genezal conditions of the 
environment and the role played by other 
people. With respect to general social, 
economic, and physical features of the 
environment, we rated the degree to which 
these realistically restricted the client in 
attempting to solve his current problem 
and, if they were restrictive, the degree to 
which they were realistically modifiable by 
the client or the agency within the rela- 
tively near future. With respect to the 
other aspect of environment—that is, per- 
sons important in the client’s life—we 
have ratings on whether the other persons 
were supporting the client in his efforts at 
problem-solving, were essentially neutral, 
or were impeding the client. 

The items on service are limited to those 
factors that should be universally appli- 
cable during the first few interviews. These 
include such things as the worker's clarifi- 
cation of the problem, explanation of 
agency function and planning of next steps, 
and three items which parallel those re- 
garding the client’s capacity—the degree 
and direction of the worker's affect toward 
the client and the extent to which the 
worker appears to be able to engage in 
shared participation with the client. Treat- 
ment methods were rated in two areas: 
handling of the client’s recognized discom- 
fort and giving assurances regarding solu- 
tion or amelioration of the problem. 

The ratings were made in a context 
which attempts to reproduce as nearly as 
possible the evaluations made in the usual 
course of casework practice. These rat- 
ings may or may not reflect the client's 
“true” motivation or capacity (could these 
be known); they appraise that which he 
appeared to bring to the casework situa- 
tion. In brief, our concern is to discover 
which clients continue, as they might be 
described in professional terms. Further- 
more, even in this framework, we did not 
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try to assess motivation or capacity in the 
abstract but, rather, in relation to working 
on a particular problem. In some in- 
stances, the rating relates to the problem 
as defined by the client; in other instances, 
it relates to tne problem as defined by the 
judge. Which of these is the appropriate 
point of reference is usually fairly obvious. 
The client's hope, for example, was rated in 
relation to his definition of the problem; 
that is, did he have hope that the problem 
as he saw it could be resolved? In assess- 
ing whether the client’s drive was in a posi- 
tive or negative direction, however, the 
judge’s definition of the problem was the 
one used. Obviously, the client’s definition 
of the problem may in itself be an expres- 
sion of negative drive: for example, the 
woman in a marital conflict situation who 
projects almost wholly, defines the problem 
as personality disturbance of her husband, 
and has a strong drive toward having some- 
one make her husband change. If one uses 
her definition of the problem, the drive is 
strongly toward a positive resolution of the 
problem; if one uses professional definition 
of the problem, her drive will probably be 
rated as in a negative direction. 

In summary, the data available include 
for every client: a classification of the prob- 
lem as defined by the client himself, by the 
caseworker, and by our casework judges; in- 
formation on a number of objective items; 
and a series of ratings on motivation, capac- 
ity, and opportunity—both in the environ- 
ment and in the agency. We have these 
data for 351 clients of whom 144 are con- 
tinuers—that is, had at least five interviews 
—and 207 are discontinuers. About half the 
discontinuers failed to return for their 
second interviews. In addition, there are 
43 clients in the original study group who 
are not included in this analysis; these are 
the clients for whom the needed service was 
judged to have been completed in four or 
fewer interviews. 

In the course of the preliminary analysis 
to reduce this mass of data to manageable 
proportions, we found that the nature of 
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the problem as defined by the judge is not 
just another important variable but divides 
the total group in a highly significant way. 
Two main classes of problems are identi- 
fied: first, that in which “the question for 
solution” involves external, that is environ. 
mental, maladjustments or deficiencies and 
the problem-solving process contains at least 
some elements of acting upon that environ 
ment; and, second, that in which environ. 
mental circumstances have litttle, if any, 
place in defining the “question for solu 
tion.” Some factors highly associated with 
continuance, or with discontinuance, in the 
external problems group seem to have little 
or no discriminating power in the psycho- 
logical problems group and vice versa. The 
two groups are, therefore, treated sepa- 
rately. On the whole, the findings reported 
here relate to ratings based upon first inter- 
view material; although we used all ratings, 
for most clients they did not change ma- 
terially during these early interviews. 


EXTERNAL PROBLEMS CASES 


For 130 clients the problem as they first 
came to the agency was judged to be ex- 
ternal. Psychological problems were not 
absent in this group—in fact, in many of 
these cases there was severe pathology— 
but the initial “question for solution” in- 
volved environmental maladjustments or 
deficiencies. 

The differences between continuers and 
discontinuers in this external problems 
group may be described by a very small 
number of factors related to: first, the 
realities of the environmental situation; 
second, the client’s motivation; and third, 
one aspect of service. Our analyses to date 
indicate that in these cases the client’s ca- 
pacity for problem-solving and for use of 
casework help appear to be unrelated to 
continuance or discontinuance. It should 
be emphasized that “continuance” is not 
synonymous with “use” of casework serv- 
ice; it is possible that we may find, among 
those clients who do continue, that capacity 
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Continuance in Casework Service 


js a significant factor in the kind of use 
that is made of service. 

The importance of the environmental 
situation is so great that two groups of 
dients can almost be differentiated on this 
one item alone: (1) those for whom environ- 
mental conditions, such as housing or em- 
ployment opportunities, were judged to 
be restrictive but modifiable—these clients 
essentially are continuers; and (2) those 
for whom environmental conditions were 
judged to be restrictive and unmodifiable 
—these clients are discontinuers. Motiva- 
tion and service are primarily important, 
then, in differentiating continuers and dis- 
continuers among those clients for whom, 
although the problem was external, condi- 
tions and forces in the environment were 
not the restricting or limiting feature in 
solving the problem. 

Four of the motivation items seem im- 
portant: 

1. The client’s hope that the problem, 
as he defines it, can be resolved. Ratings 
of high hope are associated with continu- 
ance; low hope, with discontinuance. But 
ratings of moderate hope are not associated 
with either. 

2. The nature of the client’s drive toward 
resolution of the problem, as defined by the 
judge. If the drive is judged to be mod- 
erately or strongly in a positive direction, 
the client is likely to continue. Conversely, 
a rating of negative drive is associated with 
discontinuance. Again, as with hope, the 
middle ratings—weakly positive drives— 
are not associated with either continuance 
or discontinuance. 

3. The appropriateness of what the client 
is seeking from the agency. The only rela- 
tionship we find here is between discontinu- 
ance and a judgment that the client is seek- 
ing an inappropriate service. 

4. The client’s discomfort about the prob- 
lem and in his total life situation. Again, 
we find associations only with discontinu- 
ance. Various combinations of high, mod- 
erate, and low discomfort seem to have no 
bearing except that if the client is rated 
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as having low discomfort about the problem 
and in his life situation, he rarely continues. 

With respect to motivation, we have de- 
fined three groups: (1) clients with strong 
positive motivation—they are judged to 
have high hope and a moderate or strong 
drive in a positive direction; (2) those with 
weak positive motivation—they may have 
only one of these favorable factors or 
neither but, on the other hand, they have 
no negative ratings; (3) clients with nega- 
tive motivation—they are rated as having 
any one of the negatives. 

We had anticipated that in this first study 
we probably would not learn much about 
service. If study agencies are selected be- 
cause they have high standards of practice, 
the ratings on service are almost necessarily 
confined to a rather narrow range. At the 
lower end, the “floor” is fairly high; at 
the upper end, our instrument is still too 
crude to defect the fine nuances of excellent 
or superior performance. We do not find 
higher service ratings associated with con- 
tinuance and lower ratings with discon- 
tinuance; but we do find that if the worker 
held out some hope that the situation 
could at least be improved, clients re- 
turned and continued. There is, however, 
a considerable group for whom our judges 
could find no indication that hope had 
been held out; yet, these clients also con- 
tinued. We then developed a concept of 
“encouragement.” 

Our line of reasoning was as follows: why 
does a person who seeks help in time of 
trouble return to the agency and, having 
returned, continue? He probably returns 
either because he feels better after his first 
interview or because he expects that some- 
thing will happen that will make him feel 
better. Among the items used to evaluate 
service, four ratings seem to fit this model: 
the worker is warmly positive and reaches 
out toward the client, relieves discomfort, 
plans that in the next interview they will 
work on the problem, or holds out hope 
that the situation can be improved. We 
took as indicative of encouragement the 
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presence of any two of these factors, if the 
client was given a return appointment, or 
three out of the four if he was placed on 
a waiting list after his first interview. 

The four patterns representing combina- 
tions of favorable or unfavorable factors 
and the proportion of continuers in each 
group are presented in Table 1. While 
the first three groups are differentiated by 
the weakening of positive factors, the fourth 
group is characterized by the presence of 
negatives. For 37 of these clients, includ- 
ing the 5 continuers, there is only one un- 
favorable factor; for 10, two factors are 
unfavorable; and for only 1 client are 
motivation, environment, and service all 
given unfavorable ratings. The difference 
in proportion of continuers for Group IV 
compared with the three groups with gen- 
erally positive factors is striking; among 
these three groups, the drop from approxi- 
mately 9 to 8 to 6 in 10 continuers as the 
combination of positive ratings is weakened 
is statistically significant.5 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS CASES 
The differences between continuers and dis- 
continuers among the 221 clients with psy- 
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chological problems are described by th 
same major variables in approximately th 
same relationship that was found in th 
external problems group—but the specif 
factors differ. Environment is of priman 
importance, motivation somewhat less s, 
service differentiates only in relation t 
“encouragement,” and, again, capacity dog 
not appear to be associated with continu 
ance or discontinuance. 

The important feature of the environ. 
ment for this group is not the general 
economic and social conditions but the role 
played by other people. For other peopl 
in the environment to be judged clearly 
supportive of a positive resolution of the 
problem is—not  surprisingly—favorable. 
Conversely, it is unfavorable if other people 
were rated as impeding; but it is equally 
unfavorable if, in the opinion of our judges, 
there was insufficient evidence to rate the 
role played by other people! 

Although some of the differentiating fac 
tors relating to motivation are the same a 
those found in the external problems group, 





5 x? = 8.3886; d.f. — 2; Pr < 02 


TABLE 1. CONTINUERS AND DISCONTINUERS AMONG CLIENTS WITH EXTERNAL PROBLEMS GROUPED BY MAJor 
DIFFERENTIATING FACTORS 








Group Total 


Proportion of 


Continuers Discontinuers Continuers 





Total 130 


72 58 -55 





I. Environment restrictive but 
modifiable and service en- 
couraging 28 


II. Strong positive motivation, 
service encouraging, envi- 
ronment not restrictive 37 


III. Positive but not strong mo- 
tivation, service encourag- 
ing, environment not restric- 
tive 17 


IV. Environment restrictive and 
unmodifiable or motivation 
negative or service not en- 
couraging 48 


$1 6 .84 


10 7 59 


5 43 10 
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Continuance in Casework Service 


they operate in a somewhat different way. 
The important factors are: 

1. The client’s goal with respect to psy- 
chological equilibrium. By this we simply 
mean, was the client in the opinion of our 
judges seeking some changes in his ways of 
acting though not necessarily real change 
in self, or was he seeking to retain intact his 
customary basis of equilibrium and, if so, to 
what degree did this basis of equilibrium 
result in satisfying social and personal ad- 
justment for the client and for other per- 
sons directly involved? For the client to be 
seeking changes in ways of acting is highly 
associated with continuance. If the client 
is judged to be attempting to maintain his 
customary basis of equilibrium, however, 
we find no association with continuance or 
discontinuance. This lack of association 
holds true whether or not that basis is 
reasonably satisfying or quite unsatisfying. 

2. The appropriateness of what the client 
is seeking from the agency. If the client 
appears to be seeking an inappropriate 
service, it is likely that he will be a discon- 
tinuer. In contrast with the external prob- 
lems cases, however, where gradations in 
the appropriateness of the service sought 
seemed unimportant, for this group of cli- 
ents with psychological problems, ratings 
of “clearly appropriate” are definitely asso- 
ciated with continuance. 

3. The nature of the client’s drive toward 
resolution of the problem. This factor ap- 
pears differentiating only in that a negative 
drive is associated with discontinuance. 
Among those clients whose drive is in a 
positive direction, we find no differences 
related to whether that drive is strong, mod- 
erate, or weak. 

Motivation is classified as (1) strongly 
positive if the client was seeking changes 
in his ways of acting and/or an appropriate 
service; (2) weakly positive if neither of 
these factors was present but, also, there 
were no negatives; and (3) negative if either 
the drive was judged to be in a negative 
direction or the client was seeking an in- 
appropriate service. 
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For this group of cases we took as signs 
of “encouragement” any of the following: 
the worker was warmly positive, the plan 
for next steps was to work on the problem, 
or the worker held out some hope that the 
situation could be improved. If two of 
these three positives were present, service 
was considered strongly encouraging. We 
took as signs of “discouragement” any of 
the foliowing: ambivalent or negative af- 
fect toward the client, inability to engage 
in shared participation, irrelevant or in- 
appropriate activity in relation to clarifying 
the problem, or absence of any positives 
together with the client being placed on a 
waiting list. 

Putting this material on service together 
with the ratings on the client’s motivation 
and what amounts to the motivation of 
other persons in the environment, we identi- 
fied four groups. The number of con- 
tinuers and discontinuers and the propor- 
tion of continuers in each group are pre- 
sented in Table 2 (page 94). The difference 
between Group II, where there is some 
weakening of the positive factors, and 
Group I approaches statistical significance.® 
Obviously, the difference is great between 
these two groups and those in which there 
are any negatives. The majority of situa- 
tions in Group III are ones in which other 
persons in the environment were negatively 
motivated; only four continuers and seven 
discontinuers were themselves rated as be- 
ing negatively motivated. Although the 
proportion of continuers drops off sharply 
as soon as there are any negatives, there is a 
substantial and statistically significant dif- 
ference between Group III and Group IV.? 


COMPARISON AND CONCLUSION 


Slightly over half the clients with external 
problems but only one-third of those with 
psychological problems were continuers. 
The patterns are not markedly different 





6 y2 = 2.386; Pr = .12 
7 x? = 13.127; Pr < Ol 
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TABLE 2. CONTINUERS AND DISCONTINUERS AMONG CLIENTS WITH PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS GROUPED By 
MAJOR DIFFERENTIATING FAcTorRs 
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Group Total 





Proportion of 


Continuers Discontinuers Continuers 





Total 221 


—_— 


72 149 . 33 





I. Motivation of client strongly 
positive; others, positive; 
and service strongly encour- 
aging 20 


II. All factors positive but mo- 
tivation and/or service only 
weakly so 51 


Ill. Either client or other per- 
sons negatively motivated; 
service encouraging 61 


1V. Client and other persons 
negatively motivated or serv- 
ice discouraging 89 


17 3 85 


34 17 67 


16 45 -26 





for the two groups with differing problems: 
the ratio of continuers in the favorable cate- 
gories is approximately 8 in 10 among cli- 
ents with external problems and 7 in 10 
among clients with psychological problems 
while for both groups, only | in 10 in 
the unfavorable categories continued. The 
over-all difference between the two problem 
groups is that the unfavorable categories 
include two-fifths of the clients with ex- 
ternal problems, and two-thirds of those 
with psychological problems. 

In the total study group of 351 clients, 
there are 36 discontinuers in favorable cate- 
gories and 26 continuers in unfavorable 
categories. It is encouraging that in this 
first phase of our research we could iden- 
tify factors which correctly match 83 per 
cent of the clients with continuance or with 
discontinuance. Some of the possible ex- 
planations for the seeming deviations, how- 
ever, should be noted. First, the ratings 
may have been incorrect: faulty perception, 
or recording, by the caseworker may have 
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produced case material that resulted in an 
“incorrect” portrayal of the client. Or our 
casework judges, although given “correct” 
material, made mistakes in their ratings. 
This possible source of seeming deviations, 
it should be emphasized, refers to “errors” 
of individual caseworkers or individual 
judges and not to differences in judgments 
by professional social workers compared 
with judgments that might be made by 
persons from other disciplines. Second, 
some factors other than those we tried to 
measure might prove discriminating. The 
53 items used were a sample from a much 
larger group that could have been used; we 
may have omitted important ones. Finally, 
we examined only whether or not clients 
continued beyond four interviews. We are 
now studying these clients to evaluate, at 
case closing, the use they made of service. 
We leave it to that study to learn whether 
the same or different factors distinguish 
those who use service productively from 
those who do not. 
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Social Security Amendments 


Tue SociAL Security Amendments of 1956 
open up new horizons for social work and 
public service. A wide range of provisions 
enacted by the Congress extends and im- 
proves social insurance, public assistance, 
and social services for millions of individ- 
uals and families. 

The lowering of the social security re- 
tirement age for women to 62 has already 
become effective. Payment of insurance 
benefits to persons age 50 and over deter- 
mined to be permanently and totally dis- 
abled will begin in July. Coverage was 
extended so that more than nine out of 
ten persons working for a living are now 
contributing to the social security system. 
These changes will result in increasing 
benefits about a billion dollars next year 
and two billion dollars a year in the future. 
They will be of great importance to the 
happiness and security of millions of 
families. They mark another important 
step in improving our basic nationwide 
insurance program as an effective instru- 
ment for preventing dependency. The 
determination of permanent total disabil- 
ity and the rehabilitation of the disabled 
will offer social workers new opportunities 
for constructive social services in working 
with medical, rehabilitation, and voca- 
tional personnel. Adopted by the Con- 
gress over the combined opposition of the 
business and insurance groups, national 
and state medical associations, and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
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fare, the disability insurance amendments 
represent a triumph for effective social 
action in which NASW, many social 
workers, and public and private agencies 
played a significant role. 

The public assistance and child welfare 
amendments in the new law should aid in 
raising standards of performance and 
broaden services. Federal grants for public 
assistance to the aged, blind, dependent 
children, and disabled were increased in 
October. Of special interest is the fact 
that the increase in federal funds for aid 
to dependent children was raised in rela- 
tion to the increase in the other categories 
as compared with previous increases. Fed- 
eral funds for medical care were provided 
that will make it possible to develop state 
programs for the care of the medically 
needy in the four existing categories be- 
ginning next July. Explicit authorization 
was provided for expanding services for 
self-support and self-care for assistance 
beneficiaries. The aid to dependent chil- 
dren program was amended to recognize 
specifically the objective of maintaining 
and strengthening family life. In addition, 
the aid to dependent children program was 
broadened by extending federal aid to 
additional relatives (first cousins, nephews, 
and nieces) and by eliminating the school 
attendance requirement for children be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 18. 

Of great importance is the authorization 
for federal funds to the states for training 


personnel in public assistance. This 
amendment becomes effective July 1, 1957. 
95 








Federal funds will be available to pay 80 
percent of costs. The law authorizes five 
million dollars in federal funds for the first 
year and for each of the four succeeding 
years whatever sums the Congress may de- 
termine. After many years of effort on the 
part of public assistance agencies and 
social workers, this program soon will be- 
come a reality. It will permit the training 
of personne! employed in or preparing for 
employment in public assistance programs 
and the establishment of special courses of 
study or seminars of short duration, and 
fellowships or traineeships. It is hoped 
that the program will aid in improving 
the quality of service given in public 
assistance agencies throughout the country. 

Federal funds are provided for research 
and demonstration projects in social se- 
curity, public and private welfare adminis- 
tration. Such projects may be undertaken 
by public or private nonprofit agencies. 
The funds are available for projects such 
as those relating to the prevention and re- 
duction of dependency, to effectuating co- 
ordination of planning between private 
and public agencies, or to improving the 
administration and effectiveness of pro- 
grams carried on or assisted under the 
Social Security Act and programs related 
thereto. The authorization is broad. 
Through this new provision further study 
and research may lead to improvements in 
private and public programs and to the 
reduction of dependency. 

Taken together, these amendments will 
enable public and private welfare agencies 
to take a new look at needs and resources, 
to emphasize new areas of service, to chart 
new goals. Social workers played a signifi- 
cant role in the planning and enactment of 
these amendments. They have the oppor- 
tunity of participating in their administra- 
tion. From the experience with the 1956 
legislation will come other changes for the 
future. 

WILBuR J. COHEN 
School of Social Work 
University of Michigan 
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In the American Way’ 


It 1s A wholesome exercise to stop ever 
now and then to see how far our people 
have come since the days of the Founding 
Fathers, and to emphasize that our history 
is not only the story of unprecedented eco. 
nomic and technological advance, but also 
an inspiring account of a steadily expand. 
ing social conscience. 

One hundred and fifty odd years ago no 
less a person than Alexander Hamilton 
publicly defended child labor on moral 
grounds, and put into a state paper an 
argument for the value of training “the 
little innocents” to early industry. Early 
in the nineteenth century, labor unions and 
strikes were condemned as conspiracies, 
with the closed shop specifically outlawed 
by judicial decision as late as 1915. Simi- 
larly with the right to vote, first for men 
(in the beginning only 8-16 percent of all 
male adults could cast ballots) and then for 
women, who had to wait much longer be. 
cause law and custom regarded them as 
inferiors. 

The battle over public education went 
on for decades. Although a Jefferson 
could emphasize the special values of a 
public education, many argued that 
workers would lose their incentive to work 
if they no longer had to pay for the educa- 
tion of their children out of their own 
pockets. Yet irresistible forces, among 
them the industrialization of our society 
and the need to assimilate millions of im- 
migrants, eventually produced the most 
democratic public-supported system of 
public education in the world. 

Sixty years ago the income tax was de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court, denounced by leaders of both 
parties as a socialistic idea from abroad, 
“an attempt to array the rich against the 
poor.” And not until the 1930's was it 





1 This is a condensation of an address delivered 
at a meeting of the Welfare Federation of Cleve- 
land in March 1956. 
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realized that depressions, spaced at about 
twenty-year intervals during the 1800's, 
were everybody's business, and therefore 
the concern of government. 

It took the bloodiest Civil War in his- 
tory to start the Negro along the slow, hard 
road toward equal political and economic 
opportunity, and recent events have shown 
only too clearly that a long, hard journey 
still lies ahead. 

The point is that all reforms, and 
especially those in the area of public wel- 
fare, were once regarded as the irresponsi- 
ble demands of radical innovators. Yet 
almost invariably, what was good in the 
radicalism of one generation became the 
conservatism of the next. 

Today government must do many things 
that hitherto could be left in private 
hands, as witness the record of the present 
administration. It has not reduced social 
security, but expanded it, and recom- 
mended huge new appropriations for pub- 
lic education, health, highways, housing. 
The health of our people is a national con- 
cern, and before long there may be some 
form of public health insurance with a 
major role for the federal government. 
Agriculture long ago ceased to be inde- 
pendent of government: the Benson farm 
program contains features of the Wallace 
and Brannan plans denounced only a short 
while ago as communistic. 

Politicians will continue to argue about 
the welfare state but apparently, with all 
its shortcomings, the vast majority of our 
people have found it good. The proper 
scope of governmental activities will re- 
main a subject of vigorous debate, but the 
choice now is largely between good and 
bad government, honest and wasteful ad- 
ministration. With one party or another, 
the American people in their own way have 
worked out a set of economic policies 
which seem to them to work reasonably 
well, meeting each issue as it arises, in the 
peculiar pragmatic American democratic 
way. The problems are indigenous; so are 
the remedies, the basic reason why foreign 
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ideologies have never taken root in 
America. Some of these problems have 
been handled through official acts of gov- 
ernment, others by private, voluntary 
effort, a dual approach from which 
strength and wisdom have flowed and in 
which each has benefited the other. 

The American people believe in compro- 
mise, after full and free discussion, and 
have not been afraid of orderly change, 
provided it follows an opportunity for self- 
expression at the ballot box. There have 
been mistakes, but the sober comm-n sense 
of the people, acting by the deimocratic 
process, has triumphed in the end. They 
have preferred ballots to bullets, evolution 
to revolution. 

For these reasons, the protection of our 
fundamental civil liberties is vitally im- 
portant. We need free enterprise in busi- 
ness and industry, in ideas about govern- 
ment and its function. We need free 
schools—the lighthouses that chart the 
course of civilization, society’s experiment 
stations. We need a free, intelligent, in- 
dependent press; and in an era of mass 
communication, we need more William 
Allen Whites to write what they really 
think. 

Fortunately, we seem to be emerging 
from the emotional debauch that so 
seriously threatened the Bill of Rights a 
short time ago, when it seemed as though 
the perimeter of individual freedom was 
shrinking in this country as it had around 
the world. Demagogues, operating under 
the cloak of patriotism, were able to ex- 
ploit our fears. People were reluctant to 
say what they thought, and many citizens 
confused conformity with loyalty, dissent 
with subversion, criticism with conspiracy. 
Devoted public servants had their reputa- 
tions destroyed by press and radio, were 
deprived of the fundamental American 
right to know of what and by whom they 
were accused. There can be no more ter- 
rible fear than the fear of an honest man 
who has done no wrong to say what he 
thinks. 
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The sober second thought of the Amer- 
ican people is overcoming this paralyzing 


fear and hysteria. If we would preserve 
this land as a place where individual lib- 
erty can exercise its invigorating effect; if 
we would preserve that flexibility which 
alone can insure orderly progress; if we 
would keep this a land of promise and 
hope, then we cannot condone interference 
with any of the channels of information 
and free debate upon which the progress 
of this nation depends. Not majority rule, 
but the rights of minorities, as defined in 
the law, the Constitution, and the courts, 
is the real test of democracy. 

In the vast field of social welfare, there 
will always be a place for public and pri- 
vate organizations. Whatever the changing 
functions of government, there will be an 
area that must be left to the voluntary 
efforts of devoted men and women who 
recognize that kindness and charity are 
the perfection and ornament of all re- 
ligions. It is not enough to help the feeble 
up; they must be supported after they have 
been helped to rise, to insure them a 
reasonably even chance in the race of life. 
Without an enlightened social conscience 
in the local community, neither public nor 
private agencies can succeed in helping the 
men and women who have been bruised 
in the human adventure. 

Cart WITTKE 
Dean, Graduate School 
Western Reserve University 


World Federation 


Tue INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION of Social 
Workers completed a reorganization at 
several meetings held in Munich, Germany, 
in August, at the time of the International 
Conference of Social Work. Professional 
social workers from many countries at- 
tended these meetings and presented re- 
ports concerning the development of asso- 
ciations of social workers and efforts being 
made to extend and improve standards. 
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Since the last meeting of the federation, 
held in Toronto in 1954, professional 
associations of social workers in the follow. 
ing countries have taken formal action to 
become affiliated organizations of the fed. 
eration: Australia, Belgium, Canada, Den. 
mark, England, France, Germany, Greece, 
Italy, the Netherlands, and the United 
States. It is anticipated that now that the 
reorganization of the federation has been 
completed, a number of professional asso- 
ciations in other countries will become 
members of the international group. 

It was decided that the International 
Federation of Social Workers should 
affiliate as an associate member of the In- 
ternational Conference of Social Work and 
consideration was given to the possibility 
of the federation’s using the same secre- 
tariat of the conference. 

It is the aim of the federation to empha- 
size the importance of developing profes. 
sional associations of social workers and 
to bring these groups into an international 
organization that will stimulate the de. 
velopment of professional standards. Dis- 
cussion at the various meetings in Munich 
indicated that there is a need for three in- 
ternational organizations in the broad field 
of social work. The International Con- 
ference of Social Work, which provides a 
forum for the discussion of issues; the In- 
ternational Committee of Schools of Social 
Work, concerned with educational matters; 
and the International Federation, which is 
concerned with the content of professional 
practice. It is anticipated that these three 
organizations will carefully co-ordinate 
their work and each will perform a distinct 
function in its international program. 
Members of NASW have a particular in- 
terest and responsibility to the Interna- 
tional Federation, which is carrying out on 
the world level the same responsibilities 
that the association has in the United 
States. 

Delegates from the United States, repre- 
senting the National Association of Social 
Workers at the meetings in Munich, were: 
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Violet Sieder, Dorothy Lally, and John Mc- 
Dowell. Alternate delegates were: Jane 
Hoey, Theodate Soule, and Donald V. 
Wilson. 

Officers elected were: President, Mlle. M. 
L. Ginet, France; vice-presidents, Mlle. J. 
]. A. Lohnis, Netherlands, and Bessie 
Touzel, Canada; treasurer, Mlle. Hedda 
Fredenhagen, Switzerland; secretary gen- 
eral, Donald V. Wilson. Other members 
of the executive committee are: Mr. Jean 
Nihon, Belgium; Mr. Marios Raphael, 
Greece; Mlle. Rosetta Stasi, Italy; Frau 
Renata Schluter, Germany; Nancy Rice- 
Jones, Great Britain; and Violet Sieder, 
United States. 

At an open meeting held by the federa- 
tion at the time of the international 
conference, reports concerning the develop- 
ment of professional social work organiza- 
tions were presented by Dr. Donald S. 


Howard for North America, Josephine 
Albano for South America, and Mr. B. 
Chatterjee for Asia. 

Mr. Jean Nihon of Belgium, who served 
as vice-president of the federation since the 
last previous meetings held in Toronto in 
1954, presented reports covering the activi- 
ties of the federation to complete the re- 
organization. Meetings were held by the 
federation in Amsterdam in the fall of 
1954, and in Switzerland in 1955. 

Future plans call for a meeting of the 
executive committee of the federation to 
be held in Switzerland in 1957, as well as 
a meeting of the federation to be held in 
Tokyo in July 1958 at the time of the In- 
ternational Conference of Social Work. 

DONALD V. WILSON 
International Society for the 

Welfare of Cripples 

New York, N. Y. 
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SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK 1957 


(Thirteenth Issue) 
RUSSELL H. KURTZ, Editor 


An indispensable one-volume encyclopedia of social work. Completely revised and up-to-date. 
I, a brand-new feature of the Year Book, for the first time in this edition, contains a definitive 
description of the history and present-day context of social work in this country. 


Part I—The Cultural Context of Social Work in the United States by Herbert Stroup; The 
Development of Social Welfare Programs in the United States by Harry L. Lurie; The Economic 
Context of Social Work in the United States by Ewan Clague. 


Part II—68 topical articles that present a cross-section of the current situation in the field de- 
scribed, portrayed against a historical background, and projected toward the future through a 
reporting of trends. With complete bibliographies. 


Part I1]—Four directories of 477 national and international agencies with name, address, prin- 
cipal officer, purpose and activities, and periodical publications of each agency. 


Price $7.50 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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FROM THE DEPTHS—THE DISCOVERY OF 
POVERTY IN THE UNITED States. By 


Robert H. Bremner. New York: New 
York University Press, 1956. 364 pp. 
$5.50. 


The aim of this book is not to give, as 
the subtitle might suggest, an account of 
economic distress in the United States. 
Rather, the endeavor is to present a his- 
torical study of America’s awakening to 
poverty as a social problem. More specifi- 
cally, it is a presentation of changing social 
attitudes toward the poor. 

To give this account of shifts in attitude 
toward poverty and the factors that pro- 
duce it, the author starts his inquiry back 
in pre-Civil War days and continues it 
down to post-World War I events. The 
means and methods by which the people of 
this country came to a full understanding 
of the nature and magnitude of poverty are 
examined not narrowly but comprehen- 
sively. In fact, what makes this account 
good information and above average in 
reader interest is the breadth—and origi- 
nality—of the inquiry. 

An excellent job is done in dealing with 
the early and later philanthropic move- 
ments such as the Associations for the Im- 
provement of the Conditions of the Poor, 
and the Community Organization Societies. 
The contribution of the great nineteenth- 
century humanitarians and “do-gooders”— 
Charles Loring Brace, Jacob Riis, and 
many others—are dealt with well and in a 
refreshingly different manner. (Their con- 
tribution to the cause of making poverty 
known and proposals for its eradication is 
succinctly and interestingly told without 
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benefit of other onerous biographical data.) 
The role of fact-gathering—social statistics 
—is looked into and nicely appraised in 
relation to its contribution to the discovery 
of poverty. 

In the past most investigators have set- 
tled for this breadth of inquiry, but not 
Bremner. Superimposed upon this inquiry 
into the “routine” resources of American 
welfare history is a well-recorded probing 
of both literature and art as to their pos- 
sible contribution in making America not 
only conscious of the poor but of the social 
realities that caused them to be poverty 
stricken. In this connection the author 
makes the interesting observation about 
social statistics and social fiction before and 
after the turn of the century: “In the 
course of the study I have been impressed 
by the parallel development of factualism 
in the social sciences and realism in the 
arts. So far as the book has a thesis it is 
that we owe our progress in humanitarian 
reform and our best achievements in liter- 
ature and art to those individuals, regard- 
less of field of endeavor, who have been 
eager to discover, reveal, and be guided by 
the truths of actual life.” 

From the Depths is an excellently done 
book, both in terms of scholarship and 
writing. Fifteen illustrations contribute to 
welfare pictoriality. Seventy-six pages of 
notes and bibliography provide the means 
for the reader to go on in his learning. In 
its totality the volume is an excellent con- 
tribution to teaching and learning in 
American social welfare history. 

Norris E. Cass 
University of Southern California 
School of Social Work 
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AMERICAN SociAL LEGISLATION. By John 
D. Hogan and Francis A. J. Ianni. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. 713 pp. 
$6.50. 


The authors of American Social Legisla- 
tion undertake in this large textbook to de- 
scribe, analyze, and evaluate the social 
legislation currently in effect in the United 
States. The concern of the book is with 
social relationships and their modification 
by legislation intended to eliminate ele- 
ments considered objectionable at a par- 
ticular time, and to substitute elements 
considered desirable in the social-economic 
system of the nation. They are particu- 
larly concerned with exploring those forces 
which in the past have shaped and in the 
future will modify the development of 
social legislation. 

The book is divided into six major com- 
ponents; the first and second are intro- 
ductory to the later materials. These two 
sections, although perhaps too brief, in- 
clude able discussions of social legislation, 
what it is and what it seeks to do, and the 
relationship between social values of a time 
and place as they relate to social legisla- 
tion. The second section briefly traces the 
development of social thinking and ex- 
amines in some detail the American cul- 
tural pattern and the American political 
and social processes. With the foregoing 
as a base there are sections dealing in detail 
with family legislation, labor legislation, 
social assistance, and social insurance. The 
final section, making use of the preceding 
materials, furnishes a general consideration 
of the formulation of social goals, planning 
to reach such goals, the role of the indi- 
vidual citizen in the legislative process. 
The last chapter suggests future directions 
of social legislation. 

The authors have undertaken a difficult 
task—one which within the limitations im- 
posed by the range of their subject they 
have carried off well. One of the stumbling 
blocks in such a work is to be inclusive 
enough to cover essential data and details, 
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stay within book length, remain reasonably 
interesting, and draw appropriate lessons. 
To a very considerable degree success 
crowns their efforts. 

One reservation should be noted—the 
treatment of health care is quite cursory. 
There is limited material on the health 
needs of the nation, proposals to meet that 
need, and probable developments of the 
next few years. There is no material what- 
ever on temporary disability insurance. 

This reviewer found the last section par- 
ticularly good, synthesizing the thinking of 
a variety of scholars who have been con- 
cerned with social policy, social planning, 
and “the American ideal.” 

As the foregoing suggests, the book is 
excellent—meeting a need felt for a long 
time by teachers dealing with public policy 
and public social welfare problems. It is 
well written and organized, a book that 
students might well see as a keystone of 
their personal libraries. It should be a 
welcome addition to bibliographies in all 
courses in social welfare, particularly at 
the undergraduate level. 

Tuomas F, LEwIn 
New York School of Social Work 


THe Democratic MAN—SELECTED WrRIT- 
INGs OF Epuarp C. LINDEMAN. Edited by 
Robert Gessner. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1956. 390 pp. $5.00. 


The title of this collection of his writings 
gives the key to the philosophy and per- 
sonality of Eduard C. Lindeman. The ed- 
itor, Robert Gessner, has culled from the 
mass of speeches and articles excerpts, 
topically arranged, which illustrate the 
many facets of the interests and activities 
of this devoted democrat—teacher, pioneer 
in community organization, philosopher, 
and always the seeker. He was by his very 
nature an embodiment of one of his own 
concepts—a “participant observer.” One 
cannot imagine Eduard Lindeman on the 
sidelines of any human activity—a game 
of tennis, a PTA meeting, a city planning 








group, a conference of social work. Wher- 
ever human values were at stake, one knew 
where to find him. 

The volume extracts from the wide 
range of his interests paragraphs illustrat- 
ing his ideas. To this reader, the method 
of the book makes the material seem 
choppy. One wishes he could settle down 
with one of Lindeman’s good, long speeches 
—complete with quotations from Emerson 
and the fascinating carefully woven logic 
of his thought! But such a method would 
not have the advantage which the present 
volume possesses of topical treatment 
which makes the desired idea easy to find 
and quick to read. 

The book is of inestimable value to 
social workers who desire to recall the 
words of a speech of Lindeman’s which had 
inspired them; and to those who never 
saw or heard him the book will provide a 
challenging introduction. For a_ wide 
range of the public the volume will serve 
as a testing of the democracy we all profess 
and as inspiration for translating it into 
concrete human values and action. 

The interpretation of Lindeman’s life 
with which the volume opens is done with 
skill and depth of appreciation. It adds 
immeasurably to the reader’s understand- 
ing of one of the great spirits of our time. 

Lucy P. CARNER 
Bryn Mawr College 


Five Hunprep Over Sixty—A COMMUNITY 
SuRvEY ON Acinc. By Bernard Kutner, 
David Fanshel, Alice M. Togo, and 
Thomas S. Langner. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1956. 345 pp. $4.00. 


A project of the Russell Sage Foundation 
and Cornell Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology will naturally be interesting 
to social science theorists and practitioners. 
This one is fascinating. 

It is the report on a field survey of five 
hundred persons over age sixty in the Kips 
Bay-Yorkville area of New York City. The 
survey was “an attempt to locate certain 
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problems and needs of the aged population 
of a major urban center” with the aim “of 
recommending the types of community 
services that would seem to be most appro- 
priate to deal with these problems and 
needs.” 

For the location involved these aims were 
well realized. Although some of the find- 
ings apply chiefly for that location, Parts 
III and IV, “Health in Old Age” and 
“Trends and Programs,” have interest for 
every social worker. The caseworker will 
see vividly illustrated how little agencies 
are reaching the aged, some reasons why, 
and some leads on remedies for the de- 
ficiency. Group workers will find reflected 
the basic flaw in many programs—activity 
without purpose—and the need for selec- 
tive and flexible variety of programs for 
older persons. The community organizer 
is shown the lack of people-oriented plan- 
ning for this age group, an overall-all ap- 
proach which could be used, and, most 
strikingly, the values of variety in services. 

For the whole field, as with the St. Paul 
study of Bradley Buell Associates, the re- 
port poses the disquieting possibility that 
through emphasis on refinement of skills 
and specialization of functions we have 
arrived at a need of basic reorientation 
(particularly from the community planning 
standpoint) to the whole person and the 
family in all its ramifications. What we 
teach and say and what we do are, appar- 
ently, not yet the same. 

The narrative is clear, concise, and 
readable despite the necessity of presenting 
considerable statistical data. It is tech- 
nical, however, and for very few laymen. 
Few reports speak, as does this one, of 
people at all times: their hopes, fears, prob- 
lems, and courage. Amid the numerous 
current titles on aging, this will be remem- 
bered for the challenges it poses to prac- 
titioners. 

JAMEs P. HERON 
Council of Community Services 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
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PuBLIC RELATIONS FOR SOCIAL AGENCIES. 
By Harold P. Levy. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1956. 208 pp. $3.50. 


Two major obstacles which stand in the 
way of “popular understanding and ap- 
proval of social work” are underscored by 
Harold P. Levy in his new book, Public 
Relations for Social Agencies. 

One is that “social workers underesti- 
mate public interest in their story and the 
capacity of people to understand it.” The 
other is that social workers themselves 
minimize their own abilities to “build pub- 
lic relations with the public.” 

After many years as a consultant to social 
agencies, Mr. Levy believes firmly that 
social workers have strong public relations 
assets which they can use to build more 
effective bridges to the American public. 

His book bears out this conviction. It is 
a case-by-case recording of efforts of social 
agencies that have resulted in wider public 
understanding and support. The reader in 
a very practical way is shown the ins and 


outs of all the various elements of success- 
ful public relations programs—the staging 
of meetings, the cultivation of special 
groups, newspaper, radio and television 
publicity, the use of volunteers, the produc- 
tion of leaflets and pamphlets, and even 
the correct implementation of gimmicks. 

Mr. Levy was the first publicity director 
of the National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare and has directed his own public rela- 
tions firm. His material represents a long 
period of investigation and analysis of the 
special nature of public relations in social 
agencies. 

More and more social agencies recognize 
that in the day-to-day competition for pub- 
lic attention their goals can be achieved 
only with well-organized public relations 
programs. No matter what the size of the 
agency, its staff and board will do well to 
turn to this book for helpful guidelines. 

IRVING I. RIVER 
National Publicity Council for 
Health and Welfare Services 
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Available Again in Revised Edition! 
A Conceptual Framework for Soctal Casenceh 


by 
ELEANOR E. COCKERILL, Professor of Social Casework 
LOUIS J. LEHRMAN, Associate Professor of Social Casework 
PATRICIA SACKS, Associate Professor of Social Casework 
ISABEL STAMM, Associate Professor of Social Casework 


The best-selling presentation of some basic concepts and principles of 
social casework by four members of the University of Pittsburgh School 
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PsYCHOLOGY, PSYCHIATRY, AND THE PUBLIC 
INTEREST. Edited by Maurice H. Krout. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1956. 217 pp. $4.00. 


In his preface, Dr. Krout states that the 
primary objective of this volume is peace 
between psychology and psychiatry, based 
on “mutual understanding and mutual 
recognition.” In an effort to contribute 
toward this objective Dr. Krout has assem- 
bled nineteen statements from the two 
professions, with heavy emphasis upon psy- 
chology. While the result is primarily a 
defense of the psychologists’ philosophy 
and role, nevertheless it is a much-needed 
contribution toward resolving the difficult 
matter of who does what about today’s 
enormous mental health problem. 

The two basic questions discussed in this 
book are of considerable interest to social 
workers as well. These are: (1) What is 
the proper relationship between the profes- 
sional disciplines of psychology and psy- 
chiatry? (2) Who should diagnose and 
treat emotional and personality disorders 
—psychologists, psychiatrists, or both? 
Psychologists feel the urgent need to clarify 
both questions, particularly in light of 
public reaction to attempts at licensing 
psychologists recently. The psychologists 
resist the organized medical profession’s in- 
sistence that diagnosis and treatment of 
emotional disorders must be _ primarily 
under the direction of the psychiatrist, 
with the psychologists and _ psychiatric 
social workers playing essentially ancillary 
roles. Stressing that the mental health 
problem is beyond any one profession's 
ability to meet, this book makes a plea for 
greater co-operative endeavor rather than 
competitive strivings. 

Increasingly the public is looking for 
leadership and help with the mental health 
problem. This leadership and assistance 
must not be withheld because of jealousies 
and rivalries among those trained to help. 
While this book does not solve the knotty 
problems of interdisciplinary relationships 
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in the field of mental health, it is an im. 

portant step in the right direction. 
MERLE W. Mupp 

Connecticut Assn. for Mental Health 

New Haven 





METHODS IN PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT— 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR IN COMPLEX SOCIAL 
SrruaTions. By George G. Stern, Morris 
I, Stein, and Benjamin S. Bloom. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1956. 271 pp. 
$6.00. 


For nearly two generations, psychologists 
have been straining to improve the pre- 
cision with which persons can be selected 
for training programs and/or jobs. Much 
progress appeared to have been made, 
especially in prediction of performance on 
limited tasks, or ability along simple di- 
mensions. However, when it has come to 
forecasting for situations complex enough 
to interest us, social workers have stayed 
appropriately dubious. These doubts 
seemed further justified as the cloudy re- 
sults of several large-scale tests of assessment 
in recent years became generally known 
(e.g., OSS officers; clinical psychologists). 

In the opinion of Henry Murray, the 
present authors have opened a new chapter 
in assessment methodology. The break- 
through has come from taking seriously 
Lewin’s famous formulation: Behavior is a 
function of the person in the situation. 
Precision in prediction comes not only 
from understanding the person; we must 
also analyze psychologically the demands 
the situation—job or school—is likely to 
impose. Beyond this, it may be even more 
important to know the attitudes and values 
of those who will have the real say about 
how well the person is doing. Thus, the 
professional ideology of a faculty may be 
more relevant to predicting success in a 
college of education than some “objective” 
standard of what it actually requires to be 


a good teacher. 


The book includes a sophisticated anal- 
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ysis of the psycho-logics of assessment, 
combining erudition with common sense. 
The program reported was dedicated to 
finding assessment programs in which one 
might get the most precision for the least 
expense. In this connection, four method- 
ologies are distinguished: the analytic, the 
empirical, the synthetic, and the configura- 
tional. Studies illustrating each of these 
approaches are reported in satisfactory de- 
tail. Most of the devices for measuring 
personality employed are familiar, but 
there are several ingenious innovations 
which may have extensive applicability. 
The techniques by which the authors suc- 
ceeded in appraising “the situation” are 
also of major interest to social work re- 
searchers. 

The book has several difficulties which 
reduce its readability. Foremost is its style, 


a version of academic psychologese which 
few of us will count as mother tongue. 
There are a number of technical statistical 
sections which will be quite incompre- 
hensible to the nonspecialist. Moreover, it 
is written from an eclectic viewpoint, so 
that the relationships within several per- 
sonality syndromes are not derived in any 
rigorous theoretical way—even when the 
syndromes appear familiar, clinically. 

Nevertheless, this is a fine book contain- 
ing numerous sections which should be read 
with profit by all responsible for selection 
for school or agency. For social work re- 
searchers engaged in predicting outcomes 
for various types of cases, this is likely to 
become a standard reference. 

NORMAN POLANSKY 

Western Reserve University 
School of Applied Social Sciences 
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Edited by Victor W. Eisenstein, M. D. 


“The freshness of thought which the con- 
tributors have applied to their clinical ex- 











psychiatrists and social workers present their first hand 
experiences with the major problem areas in marriage 
today. Contents include: Effects of Marital Conflict on 
Child Development; Unconscious Meaning of the Mari- 
tal Bond; Casework Diagnosis of Marital Problems; 
Group Approaches to Treatment; Changes in Family 
Equilibrium through Treatment; Sexual Problems in 
Marriage. Contributors: Kubie, Gomberg, Regensburg. 
Mahler, Mittelmann, Hulse, others. 
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perience contrasts favorably with the usual 

superficial generalizations published con- 

cerning marital discord and divorce. ... Au- 

thoritative, informative and interesting.” 
Jacob A. Arlow, M.D. 


Member of the faculty, 
New York Psychoanalytic Institute. 


Just published, $5.50 














EVALUATION IN MENTAL HEALTH—A RE- 
VIEW OF THE PROBLEM OF EVALUATING 
MENTAL HEALTH Activities. Washing- 
ton: U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, 1955. 292 pp. $2.00. 
(Public Health Publication No. 413. 
Available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 


This is a must book for social workers in 
any area in which they regard their efforts 
as having some relationship to the concept 
of mental health. The authors themselves 
point to the difficulty of setting limits to 
the field of mental health and therefore 
this reviewer would in this context include 
his recommendation to all who identify 
themselves as social workers. 

The Subcommittee on Evaluation of 
Mental Health Activities of the Com- 
munity Services Committee, National Ad- 
visory Mental Health Council, has _per- 
formed a prodigious task. Their purpose 
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in presenting this report of their efforts is 
stated as (1) to assemble an annotated 
bibliography concerned with evaluation, 
(2) to organize them in a useful form, (3) 
to present some observations and sugges 
tions growing out of the collection and 
analysis of the material, and (4) to make 
the product available to interested profes. 
sional persons and prospective investi- 
gators. 

The volume is organized into five gen- 
eral sections. The first three pose and 
consider a number of problems and issues 
in evaluating or even defining the field. 
Initially there are “Theoretical and Meth- 
odological Considerations”; this is fol 
lowed by “Comments Relating to Mental 
Health Activity Areas” and close with 
“General Observations and Recommenda- 
tions.” The next two, and these comprise 
the major portion of the book, are brief 
digests of articles and studies related to the 
subject in two groupings, “References” and 
“Appendix.” The groupings have been 
well organized and carry out the thought- 
ful topical headings of the committee. 
Cross-references increase the reference value 
of the volume. An authors’ index com- 
pletes the work. 


The text is brief. One can guess that it 
is a distillation of much penetrating discus- 
sion. For example, “. . . consideration 
must be given to what is meant by evalu- 
ation and by what value systems are results 
to be measured.” In these times when we 
are immersed in operational problems and 
sorely put upon to meet demands for serv- 
ice it is well to pause and reflect upon some 
of the basic assumptions upon which these 
services are predicated. This volume offers 
such a background from which to reflect 
and it is to be hoped that many in the 
field will pause frequently by referring to 
It. 


MYRON JOHN ROCKMORE 
State of Connecticut 
Department of Mental Health 
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Child Placement Through 
Clinically Oriented Casework 


ESTHER GLICKMAN. A dynamic study of how social workers meet the reali- 
ties of the child placement situation, this book is based upon the author’s actual 
experience in placing children in foster homes. In a context of theory and 
case studies, the author discusses: the diagnosis at intake; classification of 
parents of placed children; types of placement facilities; preplacement work; 
work with foster families, with children after placement, with families after 
placement; and preparation for the termination of placement. $5.75 


Social Welfare Forum, 1956 


Official Proceedings, 83d Annual Forum, 
National Conference of Social Work, 
St. Louis, Missouri, May 20-25, 1956 


“The Challenge of Change” was selected as the theme for the 1956 National 
Conference of Social Work. Presented here in compact form are selected papers 
from this meeting. Topics discussed include: recognizing the changing patterns 
in the economy, the movements of population, the changes in family status, the 
increase in communication, and the urgent problem of desegregation. $5.00 


Group Work and Community Organization, 1956 


Papers Presented at the 83d Annual Forum of 
the National Conference of Social Work 


Recent developments in two important phases of social work are carefully ex- 
amined and discussed in this authoritative book. Experts review some current 
concepts in community organization, value systems and their relationship to 
juvenile delinquency, group psychotherapy for emotionally disturbed children, 
and the effects of social group work in medical settings. $2.50 


2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Publishers of THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Cp COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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By HAROLD P. LEVY 
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i In this comprehensive handbook 

i an experienced social agency staff 

i member who has headed his own 

. public relations firm provides 

5 sound suggestions and guidance 

4 for health, welfare, and community 

i workers at all levels. Whether in 

! an agency large or small, national 

i or local, public or private, anyone 

7 who faces the problems of raising 

; money, attracting clients, recruit- 

1 ing volunteers, or winning com- 
munity support will want to read 

; and study this important book. 
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Organizational techniques and 
ways of carrying out the impor- 
tant objectives of an agency pub- 
lic relations program are specifi- 
cally illustrated by a rich selection 
of successful campaigns from 
across the country. “A distinct 
contribution to the science of pub- 
lic relations in the social welfare 
field.”,—Watter G. BarLow, Vice 
President, Opinion Research Cor- 


poration. $3.50 


At your bookstore 
or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16 
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CONCEPTS AND PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING | 
SociaL CASEWORK PRACTICE. By Werner 
A. Lutz. (Monograph III in the series | 
“Social Work Practice in Medical Care 
and Rehabilitation.”) Medical Social 
Work Section, National Association of 
Social Workers, 1956. 108 pp. $1.00. 


There is a current surge of interest in 
the development of theory underlying 
social work practice in general, and case- 
work in particular. The incorporation of 
social science concepts, along with psycho 
analytic concepts, is part of this interest. 
The theme of Mr. Lutz’s monograph com- 
mands attention, for it is an attempt in this 
direction. 

The author explicitly rephrases, in con- 
densed form, the theoretical system of Par- 
sons, the behavioral scientist. This is a 
comprehensive conceptual statement of the 
interrelated biological, personality, institu- 
tional, and cultural subsystems of human 
behavior. Mr. Lutz then attempts an ap- 
plication of this formulation to casework 
practice. Whether the strategy the author 
has chosen to develop social work theory is 
sound and helpful is a paramount ques- 
tion. Teachers, researchers, and theory- 
oriented practitioners will be interested in 
reading and appraising the author's contri- 
bution from this point of view. 

A brief review cannot do justice to the 
highly compressed content of the mono- 
graph. It begins with Greenwood’s defi- 
nition of social work as a technology con- 
cerned with changes in human relations, 
and proceeds to set down the nature of 
theoretical systems. After outlining ethical 
principles underlying social work, the 
author delineates the characteristics of each 
subsystem of human behavior and the ways 
in which these are mutually articulated. In 
addition to the formulations of Parsons, 
references are made to Merton’s work in 
sociology and Lehrman’s examination of 
logical processes in casework diagnostic 
reasoning. Psychoanalytic theory is treated 
as a set of concepts interrelated into a 
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system consistent with the general char- 
acteristics of a personality system. 

In the section in which application to 
casework is discussed, the nature of scien- 
tific principles and method, and of induc- 
tive, deductive, and diagnostic reasoning, 
is outlined. These ideas, as well as the 
concepts presented earlier, are then used 
in a discussion of case study, diagnosis, 
and treatment, and followed by a case illus- 
tration. 

It can be seen that the basic strategy is 
the statement of a master conceptual sys- 
tem, really a system of systems, at a high 
level of abstraction. The formulations 
originate outside social work, and an at- 
tempt is made to apply them to social work. 
This reviewer's opinion is that this ap- 
proach is not fruitful. 

One major reason is that specific, em- 
pirically validated contributions from 
social science tend to be neglected in the 
concern with a grand scale theoretical sys- 
tem. Thus, the influence of such factors 
as age, sex, socioeconomic class and ethnic 
groupings is absent from the theoretical 
presentation. These more modest, concrete 
contributions are more usable for social 
work, even if they represent middle-range 
kinds of theory, closer to earth and practice 
than the upper-range, comprehensive, sys- 
tem of behavior. Interestingly enough, the 
author’s case discussion does utilize these 
more specific concepts. 

It must be said that the ponderous 
terminology and style of Parsons are not 
improved in the author's attempt to con- 
dense formulations as a basis for social 
work theory. There may be greater logical 
consistency and comprehensiveness in 
Parsons’ vocabulary and syntax than in our 
more familiar social work terminology. 
However, if the power to understand and 
help people is not increased, another set of 
verbal symbols seems pointless. 

Another consequence of the master theo- 
retical system approach is that primary 
attention tends to be given to logical con- 
sistency, and much less to empirical valida- 
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tion. This is the impression given by the 
monograph. 

The author provides a number of mean- 
ingful illustrations, specific items of sub- 
stantive knowledge and illuminating form- 
ulations of his own. From the viewpoint 
of the reviewer, these stand in contrast to 
the less helpful abstractions of an at- 
tempted total synthesis of behavioral con- 
cepts. 

SAMUEL FINESTONE 
New York School of Social Work 


Tue MENTALLY RETARDED PATIENT. By 
Harold Michal-Smith. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Company, 1956. 203 pp. 
$4.00. 


This volume was written for physicians 
as a guide to handling the mentally re- 
tarded individual and his family. The 
author, however, goes beyond the limits of 
any one discipline. The book is well 
planned and organized so that any profes- 
sional person who might be called upon 
for guidance of parents in planning for 
their retarded child would get an excellent 
basic understanding of the total problem. 
The problem of recognition of the men- 
tally retarded and the co-ordination of 
treatment so often fall upon the physician. 
Consequently, Dr. Michal-Smith very ap- 
propriately has directed his writing to 
them. 

To social workers directly involved with 
retarded children or adults, this book pre- 
sents a most valuable description of the 
retarded child and the role the various dis- 
ciplines play in meeting his needs and the 
needs of his family. Dr. Michal-Smith, in 
discussing attitudes toward prevention and 
the etiology of mental retardation, touches 
on a number of issues which often confront 
the social worker, particularly in his deal- 
ing with parents. 

Social workers in related areas should 
find Dr. Michal-Smith’s book valuable 
also, not only in his discussion of the prob- 
lems of the retarded but as it concerns 
family and community adjustment. The 
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social worker is often involved in the voca- 
tional adjustment of his clients and he 
should be readily able to recognize not only 
the limitations but the potentials that a 
retarded individual offers. Social workers 
involved in family services should be able 
to direct families toward proper prenatal 
and infant care as a preventive measure. It 
is important also that they be aware of 
community services available to parents of 
retarded children. The appendix to Dr. 
Michal-Smith’s book would be particularly 
helpful in this respect. 

Dr. Michal-Smith in his treatment of the 
various areas of the subject serves to point 
up further the need for co-operation and 
intercommunication between the profes- 
sions in meeting the problem of the men- 
tally retarded. He emphasizes the need for 
continued and increasing research and 
legislation to meet the problem of the re- 
tarded and his family. The book is a fine 
contribution to the field of mental re- 
tardation and should serve as a guide not 
only to the physician but the educator, 
psychologist, and social worker as well. 

Bert W. SCHMICKEL 
Southbury Training School 
Southbury, Connecticut 


IDENTIFYING THE POTENTIALLY CHRONIC 
Case AT INTAKE. By Ethel G. Harrison. 
St. Paul, Minn.: Amherst H. Wilder 
Foundation, 1955. 135 pp. Free. 


Personnel in both public assistance and 
private casework agencies will be keenly in- 
terested in this lucid monograph which is a 
revision of a doctoral dissertation at the 
Graduate School of Social Work, University 
of Minnesota. The purpose of the under- 
lying study, made in _ research-minded 
Ramsay County, was to develop a technique 
for predicting at the point of intake 
whether a general assistance case is likely 
to become chronically needy. It is well 
established that the chronic assistance case 
absorbs a disproportionate share of com- 
munity funds and services. Presumably if 
the potentially chronic case can be identi- 
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fied at the beginning of its social service 
history, services designed to correct or 
alleviate handicaps may be more successful 
than if supplied after the lapse of time has 
revealed chronicity. In view of the acute 
scarcity of skilled social work services, there 
is obvious advantage to focusing available 
skills on thorough social diagnosis and 
treatment of cases likely to become chron- 
ically dependent. Moreover, if this were 
done, a better basis would be afforded than 
now exists for determining the effectiveness 
of social work services in minimizing de- 
pendency. 

As tools in prediction, two scales have 
been developed. These scales were derived 
from analysis of data available in the case 
records of a “cohort” of general assistance 
cases. The cases comprising the cohort 
were those first accepted for general assist- 
ance in Ramsay County in 1946 and re- 
maining at risk, i.¢., potentially eligible for 
aid from 1946 through 1953. A “C” scale 
scores the cases with respect to chronicity 
and serves to distinguish the nonchronic 
from the chronic case. An “A” scale scores 
the cases with respect to eight attributes 
found to be significantly associated with 
chronicity. 

The findings of the study support the 
conclusion that it may be possible and 
feasible to identify the potentially chronic 
general assistance case on the basis of attri- 
butes which can be known at intake. The 
author points out, however, that the pre- 
dictive instrument should be tested for an 
additional cohort of Ramsay County cases. 
The applicability of the scales developed, 
in localities with dissimiliar policies, re- 
mains to be established. 

The schools of social work will find the 
monograph good teaching material, espe- 
cially in courses on research. The technical 
discussion is presented with admirable 
clarity in appendices, leaving the body of 
the report for a concise, nontechnical pres- 
entation of significance to a wider audience. 

ANNE E. GEDDES 


Rockport, Massachusetts 
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BRIEFLY .. . 


A Pitot Stupy oF MepiIcaL SociAL WorK- 
ERS’ INTERDISCIPLINARY CONFERENCES. By 
a Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Medical Social Work Practice, Medical 
Social Work Section. New York: NASW, 
1956. 87 pp. $1.50. 


This study forms the base for further 
studies of interdisciplinary relationships in 
medical social work. It developed metho- 
ology; provided data regarding objectives, 
influencing factors, contributions of the 
social worker, principles and techniques 
of conferring; and indicated some un- 
knowns yet to be identified. In addition 
to its usefulness for the national Medical 
Social Work Section Practice Committee, 
the pilot study should be a valuable guide 
for studies by social service departments, 
individual workers, and local practice 


committees. 
Addie Thomas 
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PRESENT CONCEPTS AND PROBLEMS OF RE- 
HABILITATION. By Lela London. New 
York: Fordham University Press, 1956. 
60 pp. Free. 


Fordham reports a well-organized and 
objective study of nineteen agencies, some 
not employing social workers, which are 
engaged in vocational rehabilitation in 
Greater New York. It is not clear why no 
rehabilitation centers were included. The 
objective was to define what knowledge is 
necessary for students in social work educa- 
tion, but there is also much valuable ma- 
terial for administrators. No generally 
accepted definition of the role of the social 
worker in rehabilitation was found, but 
the consensus was that it is not now neces- 
sary to develop a new specialty. 

The primary conclusion was that the at- 
titude of the patient, of the patient’s family, 
of rehabilitation personnel, and of the com- 
munity forms the core of the problem. It 
seems unfortunate that the study was lim- 
ited to vocational rehabilitation of adults 
and that there was little emphasis on 
prevention of those fixed deformities of 
emotions and attitudes which many handi- 
capped people develop from overprotec- 
tion, inadequate education, and limited 
social and recreational outlets. It is made 
clear that it is the community that must 
decide what it will expect from and pro- 
vide for its handicapped members, but less 
clear that the community includes schools, 
churches, and neighbors, as well as govern- 
ment and industry. 

There are many specific suggestions for 
social work education, but emphasis is on 
the importance of retaining perspective 
and a balanced view of all the reality factors 
in rehabilitation. The study finds rehabili- 
tation more a philosophy than a program. 
It challenges social work to find its place 
on the rehabilitation team by applying its 
skill in recognizing and dealing with atti- 
tudes and its ability to see in realistic pro- 
portion the needs of handicapped people 
within the economic, social, and emotional 
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A PILOT STUDY OF MEDICAL SOCIAL 
WORKERS' INTERDISCIPLINARY CONFER- 
ENCES. $1.50 
By a subcommittee of the committee on med- 
ical social work practice. Contributions by Wil- 
liam Gordon, Ruth Olson, Margaret Schutz, 
Miriam Andrus, Mary Pinney, Marian Russell. 
Published December 1956. 


A PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER TEACHES 
MEDICAL STUDENTS. $1.50 
A symposium, including articles from the 
Journal of Psychiatric Social Work, and the 
report of the institute held by the Committee 
on Teaching in Medical Schools held in San 
Francisco. May 1955. Published January 1957. 


TEACHING PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK. 
1956. $1.50 
Proceedings of the institute sponsored by Amer- 
ican Association of Psychiatric Social Workers 
in May 1955. Published January 1956. 


Proceedings of THE CONFERENCE ON RE- 

SEARCH IN THE CHILDREN’S FIELD. Spon- 

sored by the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 

Fund and the Research Section of NASW. $1.50 
Five areas are covered: foster-home care, in- 
cluding adoption; institutional treatment of 
the emotionally disturbed child; psychiatric 
clinic services for children, group work with 
children and youth; facilitation of research. 
Published September 1956. 


SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE IN MEDICAL 
CARE AND REHABILITATION SETTINGS. A 
series. 
Monograph I. 
tation. 1955. 
Monograph II. 
Principles. 1955. $.35 
Monograph III. Concepts and Principles Under- 
lying Social Casework Practice. 1956. $1.00 


BINDER FOR SOCIAL WORK. $2.50 
An attractive navy-blue binder to house the 
first year’s issue of NASW'’s professional jour- 
nal. With white lettering. 


National Association of Social Workers 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Evolving Concept of Rehabill- 


$.35 
Teamwork: Philosophy and 











fabric of the community. This is an excel- 
lent study which makes one hope that the 
suggestions for future research will be 
pursued. 

Rutu E. Curtis 
Bay State Rehabilitation Center 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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"excellent and much needed" 


CASEWORK SERVICES 
FOR CHILDREN 
PRACTICES AND PRINCIPLES 


Henrietta L. Gordon 


“ , . Practicing caseworkers and supervisors of 
both private and public agencies should find [this 
book] an excellent and much needed resource. 


‘Mrs. Gordon explains concisely the fundamental 
concepts of casework theory and applies these 


principles consistently as she describes specific 
services to children at home or away from home. 
With wisdom she bases the premise of her book 
on the fact that a child’s relationship to his parents 
is of paramount importance to him and that, 
therefore, any plan for a child away from his 
home must be determined by careful evalua- 
tion of his total emotional, family and social 
situation .... 


“This book, I am confident, will be heartily 
welcomed not only by social workers but also by 
those in fields related to social work.” $5.50 


Frances D. BeLtLanca, Adoption Supervisor 
Suburban Area Office of the Department of 
Social Welfare of the State of New York 


HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


Boston 7 « New York 16 
Chicago 16 + Dallas 1 
Palo Alto 
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"a landmark" 


THE DYNAMICS OF 
CASEWORK AND COUNSELING 
Herbert H. Aptekar 


“This is a fine book, clearly written and a real 
contribution to the field. It is the only work 


_where a conscious effort is made to bring to- 


gether the divergent points of view in casework. 
It is eminently usable as a textbook.” 


Saut Horsrein, Supervisor 
Children’s and Youth Services 
Jewish Community Services of Long Island 


“Aptekar has undertaken a formidable task and 
he has succeeded in carrying it off with consider- 
able skill. He has attempted to bring together 
the two rival schools of thought in social casework 
[diagnostic and functional] and to demonstrate 
how they can move beyond their present unhappy 
state of impasse .. .. Aptekar has scrutinized 
carefully the various elements in each school, 
pointing out underlying similarities and taking 
a giant step towards integration. He has shown 
how various concepts and various methods can 
be factored out of each orientation to produce 
the kind of social casework practice and theory 
which uses all that is good in both schools of 
thought . . . . Certainly, no one in the field of 
social work can afford to miss this book. It will 
undoubtedly be a landmark for many years to 
come. Long after the bitterness of the battle 
between the diagnostic school and the functional 
school has been forgotten this book will be pointed 
to as having advanced social casework to a new 
stage of development... .” $3.75 


Morton TEICHER 
in Human Organization 
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Tue Stupy oF Groups. By Josephine 
Klein. New York: The Humanities 
Press, 1956. 200 pp. $5.00. 


This is a much-needed and substantial 
drawing together of a vast amount of 
social science data on group life and be- 
havior. The author is a faculty member at 
the University of Birmingham in England. 
Prior to this she served on the research 
staff of the National Association of Boys’ 
Clubs in London. Her purpose in pre- 
paring the volume was “to acquaint the 
reader with the material which other 
workers have accumulated in the field of 
small group studies.” While theoretically 
she is not attempting to add anything new 
to the stockpile of knowledge, actually she 
makes a distinctive contribution by way of 
her method of presentation and analysis. 
Thus, her book becomes more than a 
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stringing together of data from hundreds 
of studies; actually it is a rich analysis of 
data in terms of a theory of social life. 

In twelve rather uniform chapters, 
groups are analyzed in terms of a concep 
tual framework that consists of group 
tasks, authority, communication, influence, 
organization, norms, sentiments, decision- 
making, control, adaptation, and social 
change. In each chapter, the author states 
from one to ten basic assumptions about 
the process being discussed and then pro- 
ceeds to test these assumptions in the light 
of the findings of studies of group life and 
behavior as they have been reported in the 
past two decades. In doing so, she pro- 
vides us with the material needed to 
deepen our insights and sharpen our aware- 
ness of the rich contribution the social 
scientists have made in the never-ending 
search for data that will illuminate the day- 
to-day processes of group functioning in 
modern life. 

While the material presented is now and 
then abstract and “heavy going” on the 
whole, the logic cannot be disputed and 
the sum total of it is more stimulating than 
might be imagined. Social workers are 
seemingly more interested today than they 
were some years ago in utilizing new 
knowledge from the social sciences to en- 
rich their own understanding of society 
and its many forms of group endeavor. 
This book offers much to the social worker 
who wishes for a solid and even at times 
profound analysis of contemporary social 
science research. Although the author does 
not presume to make the connections for 
social workers directly and explicitly, none- 
theless it is easily apparent that social work 
as a professional service to people will be 
offered and rendered with greater compe- 
tence and more certain results if use is 
made of all that is known about society 
and particularly about group life and in- 
fluence. 

HARLEIGH B. TRECKER 
University of Connecticut 
School of Social Work 
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Tue CONTENT OF FAMILY SocIAL WorK— 
An FSAA CommiTTee Report (reprints 
from Social Casework). New York: 
Family Service Association of America, 
1956. 10 pp. 25 cents. 


In the words of the report, “The purpose 
of this statement is to outline the content 
of social work practice in a family service 
agency. An endeavor has been made to 
highlight the points that have particular 
reference to the training of social workers 
in the family field. This brief descriptive 
statement was prepared by a special com- 
mittee of the Family Service Association 
of America for use in the Curriculum Study 
of the Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion.” The committee presents its ma- 
terial under three broad headings of 
“Social Work Methods,” “Human Growth 
and Behavior,” and “The Social Services.” 

This report will elicit discussion within 
the family service field and will move the 
field toward further definition of its specific 
content and methods. At first blush it 
may seem odd that such definition is 
needed, but certain aspects of the field lead 
definition to be more of a problem than 
would be true of many other fields of case- 
work practice. Since family casework is 
frequently the core and dominant service 
in its own setting, the boundaries of its 
concern and practice are not defined by 
the realities of a host institution or by the 
initiative taken by some other discipline in 
a primary role in the setting. The breadth 
of its focus on the whole family and the 
variety of problems in family life relation- 
ships and adjustments which can be helped 
through casework service are also in great 
contrast to the self-definition of various 
specialized areas of practice. This breadth 
of base and approach is a principal strength 
of a family service program, and further 
clarification of the content and methods 
will be helpful to all concerned. 

Perry B. HALL 

Family and Children’s Service 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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The School of Social Work 
University of Denver 
(Our 26th Year) 


GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
LEADING TO THE 
MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK DEGREE 


A Two-Year Program 
With Specializations in 


Child Welfare, Family Case- 
work, Medical Social Work 
and Rehabilitation Services, 
Psychiatric Social Work, and 
School Social Work 


Social Group Work, includ- 
ing preparation for psychi- 
atric settings 


Community Organization and 
Administration 


Applications are now being accepted for September, 
1957. For further information write to the Director, 
School of Social Work, Dept. SW-1, University of 
Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 














FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
School of Social Service 


A graduate professional program in a Jesuit uni- 
versity open to all qualified men and women and 
leading to the Master of Social Service degree. 

Two-year curriculum includes a basic first year, and 
@ second-year specialization In family and child 
welfare, medical social work, psychiatric social work, 
probation and parole, social group work, community 
organization, or international social welfare. 

holarships and fellowships available for both 
years. 

A special program leading to the Master's degree 
is available to agencies interested in training em- 
ployed personnel. 


Address inquiries fo: 


THE DEAN: Fordham University School of 
Social Service 


134 E. 39 St.. New York 16, N. Y. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


The basic Two-Year Graduate Curriculum 
in social casework or social group work pre- 
pares for professional social work practice in 
all fields. It leads to the degree of Master 
of Social Work. 


The Advanced Curriculum offers to qualified 
persons who hold a Master's Degree in social 
work an advanced, third year of graduate 
professional education in social casework, 
group work, welfare organization, supervision, 
administration, teaching, or research. This 
curriculum leads to the Advanced Certificate. 


The Doctoral Curriculum for candidates for 
the degree of Doctor of Social Work includes, 
and continues beyond, the Advanced Curricu- 
lum in any one of its specializations. 
Fellowships are available to students in all 
curricula. 
Address all inquiries to 
(MISS) MARGARET E. BISHOP 
Director of Admissions and Placement 
School of Social Work 
University of Pennsylvania 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








BosTONn UNIVERSITY 
School of Social Work 


Graduate Programs 
for Men and Women 
leading to Degree of 
Master of Science in Social Service 


Social Group Work 


Social Casework 


Send for bulletins announcing: 
New Special Study Program; An- 
nual Group Work Institute, March 
25-29, 1957; Scholarship Aid. 


For all information write, Dean 
School of Social Work 
264 Bay State Road 
Boston, Mass. 














YEARBOOK ON HuMAN RIGHTs FoR 1953. By 
the United Nations Secretariat. New 
York: United Nations, 1955. 429 pp. 
$5.00. 


This volume is the eighth Yearbook on 
Human Rights prepared by the United 
Nations Secretariat with the assistance of 
governments and correspondents in coun- 
tries throughout the world. It records 
significant constitutional, legislative, and 
judicial developments in the field of hu- 
man rights during 1953. 

Part I contains constitutional provisions, 
texts, and summaries of statutory regula- 
tions, and decisions of national courts re- 
lating to human rights within nations. 
Part II includes the laws and other instru- 
ments applying to human rights in nonself- 
governing and trust territories. Part III 
presents human rights provisions of inter- 
national treaties and agreements adopted 
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by the U.N., the specialized agencies, and 
other intergovernmental organizations. 
Part IV deals with the activities of the 
United Nations bodies in the field of hu- 
man rights during 1953. 

The yearbook treats human_ rights 
broadly, including developments pertain- 
ing to civil, political, social, economic, and 
cultural matters. 

Educators and students in various pro- 
fessions such as social welfare, law, and 
education will find the book a rich resource 
for factual data on the status of human 
rights. It will be useful in study of human 
rights of a particular country and in com- 
parative study of progress throughout the 
world. In the field of human rights, there 
is no other single resource for such a col- 
lection of data covering most of the world. 

BERNICE BRIDGES 
National Social Welfare Assembly 
New York, N. Y. 
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FAMILY LIFE SOURCEBOOK 

Oliver E. Byrd 
In this first basic sourcebook on family life, the vast litera- 
ture of the past decade is represented in summaries of 400 
significant articles drawn from published reports of research, 
medical, and public health experience. Sponsored by the 
American Social Hygiene Association. $7.50 


SCHOOL HEALTH SOURCEBOOK 
Oliver E. Byrd 
All major aspects of the school health program are described 
in this selection of 400 important articles which have been 
condensed ana arranged for maximum usefulness. The 
author has drawn upon published reports of the last ten 
years for this comprehensive sourcebook. $7.50 


MENTAL DISORDERS 


IN LATER LIFE 

Edited by Oscar J. Kaplan 
The latest developments in the field of gerontology are in- 
cluded in this revision of a standard work which provides 
a thorough analysis of mental geriatrics. New chapters have 
been added and several other chapters completely revised in 
the light of recent research. $7.50 


Stanford University Press * Stanford, California 
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COURT PROGRAM FOR PARENTS 


As someone who has worked for a number 
of years in the juvenile court field, I read 
Judge Kaufman’s “A Juvenile Court Helps 
Parents” in the July 1956 issue of the 
journal with great interest. In general 
parents known to courts are given little 
attention and service and Judge Kaufman 
has soundly stated a basic problem. He 
is to be congratulated on this venture as 
beginning an important effort at moving 
into work with parents. 

I have questions about what appears to 
be some loose use of technical language, or 
if the language is being used with clear in- 
tent, questions about the goals sought. 
The article refers to “therapeutic-like work 
with parents to bring about ‘changes’ in 
their personalities and particularly to mod- 
ify their habits and feelings . . .” and in 
addition “to bring about new insights, 
skills and know how.” The methods uti- 
lized are the use of films, instruction (lec- 
tures), questions and answers, individual 
counseling, and the use of reading materials. 

Obviously the program had meaning for 
some of the parents since 60 percent re- 
turned for successive sessions of the group 
which met on alternate weeks. We know 
that some values exist in the generalizing 
of individual difficulties and that presenta- 
tion of problems through movies, reading, 
and lectures may some time improve the 
intellectual understanding of the problems. 
We know that educational approaches do 
help some people. However, there are a 
variety of group processes that have dif- 
ferent uses and meet different needs. The 
program described in the article sounds 
like an attempt at group education, group 
guidance, or family life education and 
might perhaps be more appropriately 
aimed at lesser goals which might be at- 
tained more readily by the methods em- 
ployed. I question whether an educational 
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approach alone can reach the objectives 


suggested. It would appear that the de 
signers of the program have tended to 
oversimplify some of the complex problems 
of troubled parents. The program is pre. 
sented as if it aimed at mastering intel- 
lectual content, like teaching a course in 
history, while their purpose is to modify 
feelings and attitudes. Intensive goal di- 
rected groups or individual treatment of 
parents related to specific problems and 
needs may perhaps more appropriately ap- 
proach the goals that this court program 
sets. 

I do not wish to underestimate the im- 
portance of the Wayne County Juvenile 
Court program since it is a creative step 
into an important area, but do suggest 
that some more realistic goals might be 
achieved more readily. IRVING WEISMAN 
New York School of Social Work 


AN OMISSION 


Russell Sage Foundation is indeed grateful 
for the excellent review by Professor Abra- 
ham J. Simon of the book by Otto Pollak 
on “Integrating Sociological and Psycho 
analytic Concepts—An Exploration in Child 
Psychotherapy” (Social Work, October 
1956). 

There was one inadvertent omission in 
the first sentence of the review. The study 
conducted by Dr. Pollak was under the 
joint sponsorship of Russell Sage Founda- 
tion and the Madeleine Borg Child Guid- 
ance Institute of the Jewish Board of 
Guardians rather than being solely under 
the sponsorship of this foundation. We 
would be very pleased if you could publish 
an editorial correction of this omission in 
order that your readers may be properly 
informed on this matter. 

LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
Russell Sage Foundation 
New York, N.Y. 
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RESEARCHERS DISAGREE 


The review of my book, Experimental De- 
signs in Sociological Research, revised edi- 
tion, 1955, by Professor Leonard S. Kogan, 
in the July issue of SociaL Work, properly 
stresses the importance of randomization 
as essential to any firm generalizations from 
“experimental” research when carried out 
in the community, as a fundamental prin- 
ciple too often disregarded. To this I 
heartily agree. 

When, however, this reviewer states that 
I have unfortunately made a “. . . conces- 
sion that the randomization principle can- 
not be employed in the community situa- 
tion...” it seems evident that this reviewer 
may have inadvertently missed reading 
pages 194-195 of my book, wherein was 
described and also illustrated, a method of 
overcoming the ordinary obstacles to ran- 
domization. This method is widely appli- 
cable to research in public health, social 
work, and sociology. It is a method of 
selecting cases by drawing lots (.e., random 
selection) among persons eligible for treat- 
ment. Unfortunately this method has sel- 
dom been used. Although painstaking 
efforts are often applied to obtain a random 
sample as a firm basis of research, it usu- 
ally happens that before the experimental 
period is over, cases are lost by death, 
mobility, and refusals, so that the “termi- 
nal” sample becomes nonrandom. On 
pages 195-196 I cited very briefly, the 
contributions of Alfred Politz, Willard 
Simmons, R. A. Fisher, C. R. Rao, and 
others, to a resolution of this methodologi- 
cal problem. 

I have nowhere claimed that matching 
methods could ever compensate for the 
lack of randomization. All that I have 
claimed is that when randomization was 
impossible, matching would at least pro- 
vide a more systematic check on the re- 
sults than the all-too-frequent dependence 
on mere opinion, however expert this might 
be, and that replication would then be 
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necessary as an empirical or pragmatic test 
of validity. 

As to this reviewer's statement, “To per- 
mit the reader the possible impression that 
a nonparametric technique is now avail- 
able which is free of any assumption of 
random sampling is unpardonable,” I am 
not clear as to the evidence upon which 
this is based. The methods of nonpara- 
metric analysis of variance of Friedman, 
Kruskal, and Wallis described in my book 
on pages 202-212 are all based on random- 
ization and this is so stated on pages 202- 
205. Certainly I made no contrary asser- 
tion. Perhaps the inadvertence arose be- 
cause the term “independence,” meaning 
that all cases had equal chances of being 
chosen (or random selection) was used on 
pages 202 and 205, instead of the term 
“randomization.” In the example of the 
Haberman nonparametric S-test, random- 
ization was used on pages 212-216, and 
the reference for P-tests was Table D, page 
284, of my book. 

The only nonparametric method described 
in my book where nonrandom samples were 
used is the new Haberman method de- 
scribed on pages 217-222, wherein the Hab- 
erman S-test is far more rigorous, and for 
which the P-tables as well as the mathe- 
matical proof appear in Biometrika, Vol. 
42, 1955. This is a method of nonpara- 
metric analysis which is not based on ran- 
dom samples, and may be found useful for 
this reason in certain cases. 

Since the point that Professor Kogan 
raises is of fundamental importance, and 
since as social work research becomes more 
technical and professional as a discipline, 
issues of the sort raised by Professor Kogan 
are bound to recur, I trust that you may 
find space to publish this statement in the 
interests of clarifying some rather technical 
matters in order that your readers with 
research interests may not be unduly con- 
fused or discouraged about this issue. 

F, STUART CHAPIN 
Asheville, North Carolina 
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RICHMOND PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTE 


of the 
COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 
—-Oo— 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
— ()— 


Graduate Professional Education 
Leading to the Degree of Master 
of Science in Social Work 


Fall Semester Begins September 11, 1957 


Applications now being received. 
Catalogue will be sent on request. 


For further information, write to 


The Director 
800 West Franklin Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 








HUNTER COLLEGE 


of the City of New York 
The Louis M. Rabinowitz 
School of Social Work 


offers a two-year program 
of graduate professional education 
leading to the Degree of 


Master of Social Science 
Tuition: $150 per semester 
Catalog sent on request 
Write: Office of Admissions, Room 203 


HUNTER COLLEGE 


695 Park Avenue 
New York 21, New York 
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I am certainly ready to grant that I may 
have overstated the case in saying that 
Professor Chapin has conceded that the 
randomization principle cannot be em. 
ployed in the community situation. But 
he himself states on page 169 of his book 
that “Until public administrators of so 
cial programs can see their way around 
this problem, it appears that the use of 
randomization as a method of control of 
unknown factors can be ruled out in ex 
perimental designs as a method of evalu 
ating social programs in the community 
situation.” Clearly, the entire book, with 
the brief exceptions noted by Professor 
Chapin in his letter, is devoted to an ex. 
position of what to do when randomiza 
tion is not carried out. In his letter Pro 
fessor Chapin emphasizes that all he 
“claimed is that when randomization was 
impossible, matching would provide a more 
systematic check . . . than mere opinion. ...” 
This is incontrovertible but Professor 
Chapin’s manifest tolerance for situations 
where randomization is considered impos 
sible seems unnecessarily high to me. Per- 
haps naively, I would hope that his method 
of overcoming the ordinary obstacles to 
randomization, among others, could find 
increased support from “public adminis- 
trators” if social researchers were them- 
selves completely convinced that random- 
ization is essential. 

My skepticism about the availability of 
a nonparametric technique free of random 
sampling assumptions obviously referred 
only to the Haberman method. Professor 
Chapin states on page 213 that “it can be 
made free of assumptions of random sam- 
pling when the situation so requires, as in 
paired nonrandom samples.” I believe 
that such a statement is likely to be mis- 
interpreted. Probability statements cannot 
be made in the absence of random sam- 
pling assumptions. In the example de- 
scribed in his book by Professor Chapin 
where the predicted order of paired scores 
for four “nonrandomly” selected cases (I 
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would call them a population of four cases) 
js tested, the pattern of possible ranks is 
assumed to be a random variable. Similar 
applications may be made with many sta- 
tistical tests when generalization is made 
about a hypothetical population of trials 
or events rather than about a population 
of individuals. Haberman’s method is an 
excellent contribution to statistical meth- 
odology but, interestingly enough, would 
generally be classified as a randomization 
test! 

LEONARD S. KOGAN 
Community Service Society 
New York, N. Y. 


PLANNING WITH THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


Sanford Solender was generous indeed in 
his favorable remarks about my book 
Buildings of Tomorrow. I wish to call to 
the attention of your readers, however, a 
section of the book which he evidently 
overlooked. I did endeavor to make a 
strong case for planning with the neigh- 
borhood and not for the neighborhood— 
I have as strong a feeling on that subject 
as the reviewer does. I would therefore call 
the attention of interested readers to the 
statements on this subject to be found on 
page 69, and the entire section on the build- 
ing committee on page 78 and following. 
FERN M. COLBORN 
National Federation of Settlements 
New York, N.Y. 


I appreciated Miss Colborn’s kind com- 
ment concerning my review of her book. 
The statement “evidently overlooked” may 
imply that some aspects were not carefully 
considered. I believe that what is involved 
here is not the “overlooking” of the refer- 
ence, but rather a difference in approach 
as to how those to be served by a com- 
munity center building can best participate 
in the planning process. The reference on 
page 69 deals with drawing upon neighbor- 
hood sources in the campaign for funds. 
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TENNESSEE. Immediate openings 
for child welfare workers with one 
year graduate training in social 
work, 


Opportunity for professional de- 
velopment and advancement; State 
retirement plan. 


Write Director of Administrative 
Services, Tennessee Department of 
Public Welfare, 204 State Office 
Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee, 
stating school of graduate training, 
years and kind of experience. 

















Spend three weeks this summer at Bethel, Maine, 
as a delegate to the Eleventh Annual National 
Training Laboratory in Group Development. 


SELF-INSIGHT 
DIAGNOSTIC ABILITIES 


LEADERSHIP SKILLS 


Write: National Training Laboratories 
Division of Adult Education Service 
NEA 1201 - 16th Street, N.W.,Washington6,D.C. 


develop 
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The New York School of Social Work 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Opportunities for Advanced Study 
Beyond the Masters Degree 


FLORINA LASKER FELLOWSHIP: A $3,000 
award for the Doctor of Social Welfare 
degree. Applicants must possess the edu- 
cational and experience qualifications re- 
quired for admission to the doctoral pro- 
_ Competition closes February 15, 


DOCTORAL STUDY AND RESEARCH FEL- 
LOWSHIPS: $3,000 for first year of doctoral 
study; $3,500 for second year of study and 
research on dissertation. For candidates 
30 years of age or under who are perma- 
nent residents of the United States and 
who possess the educational qualifications 
required for admission to the doctoral 
program. Competition closes February 
15, 1957. 

IN ADDITION, the School recommends 
candidates for stipends in the field of 
mental health awarded by the Public 
Health Service for teacher eaincemye 
and study on the 3rd and 4th year levels. 

For complete information write to 
Committee on the Doctorate 


The NEW YORK SCHOOL of SOCIAL WORK 
2 East 9ist Street New York 28, N. Y. 











University of Pittsburgh 
School of Social Work 


Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 





PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


for men and women 


Leading to the Master of Social Work and 
to the Doctor of Social Work Degrees 


The Master's Degree may be earned 
with either the Work-Study Pro- 
gram (Plan A) or the 2 year full- 
time program (Plan B) 


The Doctorate program emphasizes 
teaching, research, and administra- 
tion 
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The one on page 79 speaks of the desir. 
ability of the Building Committee’s meet. 
ing with representatives of groups which 
are to use the house to “get their ideas" 
on the facilities to be included in the 
building. 

In my opinion, the participation of the 
constituency of a center in studies and 
building planning should start much ear. 
lier and should be completely integrated 
throughout the process. As part and parcel 
of the group making the studies and doing 
the planning, persons drawn from thos 
served by the agency should share in ana 
lyzing needs to be met by the agency, the 
program required to meet them as well as 
needed staff, budget, facilities, and so on. 

I have a feeling that the author and | 
are not far apart on the principle involved. 
However, it is my judgment that the book 
does not communicate the concept of com 
plete and thorough participation in the 
planning process by the people of a neigh- 
borhood that I believe to be desirable. 

SANFORD SOLENDER 
National Jewish Welfare Board 
New York, N. Y. 


SOCIAL WORK PRESS AGENT 


I was much interested in Gertrude Binder’s 
paper on “Publicize, Interpret or Relate?” 
in your July issue. I agreed with most of 
her points. However, as a one-time social 
work publicity man and, in more recent 
years, employer of a series of what are now 
called “public relations directors,” I think 
Miss Binder missed a point in her brief 
paragraph on the “press agent.” He has 
much more to do than create publicity 
worthy events in social work. If he has 
created such an event, he makes available 
to newspaper, press, radio, and television 
all pertinent information and “art.” This 
is only a small part of his job, however. 
He has a continual responsibility to pre- 
pare for all media of mass communication 
all available data regarding his agency and 
the human needs which it represents in 
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